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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

:o: 

LETTERS OF SWAMI SHIYANANDA 

( 02 ) 

Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama 
Luxa, Banaras City 
12 November 1915 

Dear Hari Maharaj, 

I have received both your letters in due course. . . . Chandra has 
written to you all the details about the Mother’s worship here; that is why 
I am not writing to you separately. Nepal was the worshipper ; but that night, 
at about 1 or 1.30 a.m., he became very weak and could not sit. He had 
vomiting two or three times because of biles ; consequently he had to take rest. 
I was observing the fast; so myself and Prakash completed successfully the 
concluding portions, namely, homo, etc. The worship was over by about 6 in 
the morning. . . . 

The route to Shyayi Devi is a steep climb. It is inadvisable for you to 
go there ; but you may go in a dandy. It will 1 be very tiresome for you. 

Durgacharanbabu was here last evening. He was recounting with a 
heavy heart : ‘Hari Maharaj did not come ; it would have been very nice if 

he had come/ . . . Accept my heartfelt love, praniiamas, etc. If you feel 
difficulty in winter, and your diabetic complaint worsens, you come here. 

Servant — Tarak 



(■es ) 

Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama 

Luxa, Varanasi 
29 November 1915 

Dear — , 

I am duly in receipt of your letter ; but I was in a hurry to come here. 
I came here during the time of the ^ydmd-'pujd , and since coming here, am 
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not keeping good health. Because of all these reasons, I could not reply to 
your letter. 

You have, by the mercy of the Master, taken refuge in him. Think of 
him in any way you like ; call on him with whatever attitude you want ; pray 
to him like a child. Devotion, faith, love, purity — everything you will get by 
praying to him. The Lord’s assuming the human form is just to bestow 
devotion, faith, and knowledge on mortal beings. He (the Master) is the in- 
carnation of the age — trusting in this, if you pray to him for faith and devotion, 
peace and hope will reign in your heart. Listen to these words of mine. 
I am his slave that has taken refuge at his feet; I am tendering this advice 
to you by his wish — believe me. Meditating on and thinking of the Lord and 
loving Him — these are all matters of the heart ; in this, nobody can put obstacles 
in the way and deprive you of the presence of the Lord. If you take refuge 
in Sri Ramakrishna, you have not to worry about his saving grace — know for 
certain. Be reverent and devoted to elders as you should. My heartfelt bless- 
ings to you. 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 

PS. The dissension among devotees is not a sign of devotion. Pray so 
that this may not happen. 



( 04 ) 

Varanasi 

27 December 1915 

Dear Hari Maharaj, 

It is a long time since I wrote to you. Of course, I get news of you 
now and then from Prakash’s letter. How is your health ? Was there snow- 
fall at Chilkapeta ? No doubt, it has become very cold ; if there is frost, it 
gets extremely cold. The cow has not stopped yielding milk, I hope ? Is there 
scarcity of milk ? How far has the construction of the cottage progressed ? . . . 

Probably, I shall go to Math at the beginning of January. Maharaj had 
written an express letter. I have also replied that I shall go there in due 
course. He had told that he would try to collect some money for the con- 
struction of the cottage at Almora after returning to the Math ; I have reminded 
him about it also. The thirty rupees contributed by Gopal Babu is here; 
Suren Sen has collected something, will collect something more ; when he sends 
that amount, I have thought of sending all the amounts together, whatever it be. 

About the news of this place : Tomorrow is the birthday of the Holy 
Mother ; so some preparations are afoot today. Kedar suffered for a few days 
from fever and cold ; Sukul Maharaj is undergoing homoeopathic treatment. . . . 

The anniversary of Dharmamahamandala is briskly going on ; there is 
much bustle and noise — everything is mere outward show. Accept my 

love, praniamas, etc. My blessings and love to the boys. Hope Tara is 
keeping well. 



Servant — Tarak 
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( ) 

Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama 
Liixa, Banaras City 
14 January 1916 

Dear Hari Maharaj, 

I have duly received your letter of the 8th instant and noted the contents. 
. . . Maharaj, Baburam Maharaj, and a few others will go to Dacca. They had 
wired asking me to accompany them. But, by the willtof the Lord, I had an 
attack of terrible cold that day, and I am not yet free from it ; so I have 
wired to them accordingly. Later I heard that they will first visit Kamakhya, 
and then go to Dacca. I didn’t go because continuous train journey in the 
night with this severe cold is by no means proper ; but I shall go soon — I 
have wired to that effect. 

Sukul Maharaj has gone to Calcutta. He went away hurriedly on hear- 
ing that Maharaj would be going to Dacca soon. 

In the meanwhile, Hariprasanna Maharaj was here for three or four days 
in connexion with the work of the Sevashrama. 

I am very happy about the news from America. I feel that Swamiji’s 
work will survive, through Lord’s will. Victory to the Lord! Great is Thy 
glory ! Swamiji sacrificed his life for the sake of all this work ; you have also 
spent much of your life’s energy there and come ; so, does the Lord’s work of 
this kind ever go in vain P Poor Sarada also lost his life while doing that work, 
and how many devotees of that place, Gurudas and others, have worked hard 
for it ! However, the Lord has graciously saved the work, and Prakashananda 
also is a competent person ; it has been wise to entrust the work to him. . . . 

Dr. J. C. Bose went to Lucknow to address the Science Congress ; Boshi 
is with him. They were to stay for two or three days at the residence of Kiran 
Babu here ; even all the arrangements had been made, but they did not get 
down as they were in a hurry. . . . 

Accept my heartfelt love and prctnamas yl and convey my love and bless- 
ings to Kanai, S — , Ram, K — , and all the rest. 

Servant — Tarak 



( 06 ) 

Math 

Belur 

7 March 1916 

Dear Hari Maharaj, 

I reached here yesterday morning. I came here with Bhusan after 
spending half a day at his place in Mihijam. Neither B — - nor N — could go 
there. 

The birthday pujd (of Sri Ramakrishna) started in the morning itself. 
Sarat Maharaj was present. Atul (Lakshman) was the worshipper, and Nirmal 
the assistant. More than 1,000 people received the consecrated food. Maharaj, 
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Baburam, and all the others have returned after their enjoyable trip to East 
Bengal. Maharaj is having stomach trouble here. I am noticing that the 
water of Mother Ganga, also has started getting saltish ; I don’t know how 
long I will be able to stay here, by the will of the Lord. Gangadhar Maharaj 
has arrived here yesterday ; his health is very bad. At Calcutta, he was under 
the treatment of Dr. Bipin, and had improved a good deal. 

Have the materials for the cottage reached ? Are you getting any 
money ? How is your health ? The cold must have certainly lessened. Here 
the spring is bright and gay. 

Maharaj expressed great satisfaction on hearing that Ram is keeping all 
right. Accept my love, pranamas, etc. Convey my blessings and love to S — , 
Ram, and K — . 

Servant — Tarak 



( 67 ) 

Ramakrishna Math 
P.O. Belur 
Howrah 
20 April 1916 

Dear Hari Maharaj, 

I have duly received your letter of the 15th instant and noted all the 
contents. I am very happy to learn that your health is slightly better now. 
I am very much pained to hear of the condition in the hills ; you have written 
that there has been no rains at all so far, nor are there any signs of the 
rains in the near future ; that appears to be the irony* of fate. I am praying 
from the bottom of my heart : May it rain soon ! . . . 

Atul can now easily stay at Chilkapeta. If you find the heat too much 
to bear, you may just go to Mayavati for a few days and come ; they are ready 
to make all the arrangements. I have sent today rupees twenty to Narayan 
towards the construction of the cottage at Almora. I think I can gradually 
pay off the loan from Paul Friends from here itself. 

I have told Baburam Maharaj about his going to Almora. He said : T 

shall not be able to stand the journey in this awful heat, specially in that Oudh 
Railway. Whenever I have gone, I have got fever.’ Prasanna Babu and 
others are pressing us both very much to go to Shillong. Nothing is decided 
as yet about it ; therefore I cannot tell now definitely when I shall be able to 
go to Almora. Some money also is to be collected. I shall write to you — 
as the Lord wishes. 

Is there no water in the spring below the cottage? Of course, it is 
first necessary to make a pathway to the spring. Really, unless some homa 
etc. are done, it is not proper for anybody to stay in that house. . . . 

I am intensely praying to the Lord for the good of the hills. Surely I 
shall go, but there might be slight delay. . . . 



Servant — Tarak 




I, THE GOD OF GODS 

[ Editorial } 



The highest exhortation of the Hindu 
scriptures is ; Know the Self alone and 
give up all other vain talk (Tamevaikam 
janatha A tirmnam ; any a vaco vimunca~ 
tha ) . God and gods we may deny, the 
objective content of religious experience 
as described by various seekers of God we 
may explain away as ideations of the 
human brain, and the search itself we may 
characterize as futile ; but we cannot deny 
the seeker himself, nor the fact of his seek- 
ing and the miraculous transformation 
that is effected in the personality of the 
individual by the search. Beliefs we may 
question; not the facts. And the one 
fact of human experience that none can 
doubt about is one’s own self. Knowledge 
of one’s own self is the only true and direct 
knowledge we have; all else is based on 
inference. AH thinking, all action pro- 
ceed from this firm faith in the existence 
of ourselves. The sense of ‘I’ precedes 
every movement of ours. That is why it 
is allegorically said to be faster than even 
mind, the fastest moving thing we know 
of. It is implicit in all awareness, in all 
our experiences. The experiences may 
change, but the consciousness of the self 
remains constant and unchanging. Our 
bodies undergo change, our thoughts appear 
and disappear, our whole being — internal 
and external — is in a state of constant 
flux, but the notion of T persists through- 
out. When we grow up, we are no longer 
the same personality, physically and men- 
tally speaking — the cells in the body have 
grown and developed, our mental horizon 
has widened, our intellectual outlook has 
become mature ; yet we continue to regard 
ourselves as the same individuals we were 
when we were babies. There is an un- 



broken continuity in the perception of our 
individuality through all these changes. 
Or take, for instance, the three states of 
our consciousness — the waking, the dream, 
and the sleep. These three states cover 
the totality of our experience in this world. 
Yet, our experiences in each of these states 
are different ; at times, they even contradict 
and negate each other. In the one, the 
experience of the body and mind is tangible 
and gross ; in the other, the dream state, 
it is based on mere memory-impressions; 
and in the third, it is totally absent. Still 
we know for certain that our personality 
has not changed at all when we passed 
through these different experiences. We 
assert when we wake up that it was we 
alone who slept and dreamt. 

Hinduism takes its stand in its inquiry 
into the religious phenomenon on this in- 
contestable fact of human experience, the 
self of man. The primary question of 
religion as presented by Hinduism is : 
What is this unchanging essence in the 
human personality that is unaffected by 
the changes outside P Know the real 
nature of that self with which you are so 
intimately associated all the while in your 
everyday activity, and you have known 
all that is to be known about religion, God, 
and spirituality — so declare the Hindu 
sages unequivocally. Spiritual realization 
is not the attainment of something outside 
of oneself — a status like that of gods, or a 
power, or a place in heaven, nor is it some- 
thing newly acquired by our efforts which 
is not already there. It is the recognition 
of our own inherent true nature, the truth 
behind ourselves and the phenomena out- 
side of us, which is ever self-existent 
and self- effulgent, but the vision of 
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which is obstructed by ignorance and 
egoism. This is not to negate or de- 
cry the validity of the different spiritual 
experiences of various men of realization 
and to pronounce their unreality, but a 
call to right understanding. When the 
truth of the self is known, everything else 
will find its proper place in the realm of 
spirituality. Nothing is denied, nothing 
rejected. As Sankara puts it in his Viveka- 
cudamani (484) : ‘In the ocean of Brahman 
filled with the nectar of absolute Bliss, 
what is to be shunned and what rejected ?’ 
But those who are sceptical in the begin- 
ning of the quest need not starve spiritually 
because of their scepticism. Herein is the 
uniqueness of Vedanta, the highest expres- 
sion of the religion of the Hindus. It 
tenderly assures us : ‘Fear not, O learned 
one, there is no death for thee; there is a 
means of crossing this sea of relative exist- 
ence ; that very way by which the sages 
have gone beyond it, I shall indicate to 
thee.’ It does not matter to what country 
or denomination one belongs, to what 
dogmas one subscribes, to what church one 
owes allegiance, what opinion one holds, 
not even whether one believes in any 
particular view of God or not, or for that 
matter even in God Himself. Nor need 
one accept or reject any of these without 
proper inquiry; all that will come in its 
time and place and adjust itself suitably 
as one pushes along the main inquiry into 
the real nature of one’s own self, about 
which there is no uncertainty. We need 
not begin our spiritual life with any belief 
in any ' doctrine ; all that we need is the 
thirst for truth — truth behind this being 
we call Man, and the truth behind the 
universe around him. The prayer of the 
ancient Vedic seer is : ‘Lead me from the 
unreal to the real, from darkness to light, 
from death to immortality.’ This is the 
real quest of religion. 

The first step in this pilgrimage to the 



discovery of the self, the true core of man’s 
being, the life of our life and the breath of 

our breath, which is nearest and closest to 

% 

us and which informs all life processes and 
yet is not clearly visible to us, is an intel- 
lectual grasp of its true nature and a logical 
conviction about it. This, of course, is to 
be followed up by an emotional identifica- 
tion with the truth arrived at by logical 
analysis, and by a volitional effort to live 
up to that conviction. For intellect takes 
us only to the outer precincts of the court 
of reality ; it is emotion and will that will 
usher us into its very presence. However, 
an intellectual conviction is an important 
desideratum ; it is the sine qua non of right 
action, though that alone will not ensure 
that a person will act rightly. 

The starting point of the inquiry is the 
questioning of the obvious, the reality that 
presents itself to our senses and mind. 
The scientist does it ; so does the philos- 
opher. If the scientist had been satisfied 
with the immediate present, there would 
have been no necessity for him to proceed 
with his researches. Something in us tells 
us that the universe of immediate percep- 
tion is not all. So we are goaded on to 
discard the incomplete pictures one by one, 
until at last we find the completest one. 
Even the urge for artistic creation lies in 
this : the artist distrusts the obvious, which 
fails to come up to his expectations ; so he 
attempts to create, with the help of his 
imagination, an ideal world out of the dis- 
cordant one that is available to him. Even 
as in the scientific field so in the philo- 
sophic, we start with inadequate concep- 
tions answering to portions of our ex- 
perience and limited parts of the entire 
range of facts and reality, and proceed to 
more and more adequate ones until at last 
we reach that which is the fulfilment of all 
the rest and is the most satisfying. That 
theory which explains most of the facts of 
the relative world in the simplest manner 
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is accepted. As for example, the relativity 
theory of Einstein and the Hiemann geom- 
etry do not negate or reject the theory 
of gravitation of Newton and the Euclidean 
geometry, but are an extension of the latter 
to explain facts not envisaged by them 
earlier. The attempt in scientific advance- 
ment is towards greater and greater inte- 
gration, and so it is in religion and philos- 
ophy. The aim is to find an explanation 
which covers all known facts of experience 
and resolves the contradictions in it. 

The method adopted in the investigation 
of the true nature of reality or the self by 
the Upanisads, our main source of author- 
ity on the subject, is the same. The 
question raised is : ‘Which is that thing 
knowing which all this becomes known ?’ 
In other words, the attempt is to arrive 
at a self-satisfactory universal concept 
which will give coherence, unity, and com- 
pleteness to all other concepts ; a concept 
in which everything stands explained and 
which itself holds true and good in its 
own right. That alone can represent the 
ultimate truth which is whole and beyond 
the limitations of cause and effect and be- 
yond all modifications, and in which all 
discrete phenomena become co-ordinated 
and synthesized into an ordered whole. 
The attempt of science in this direction is 
regressive, or at least it was so till recently, 
inasmuch as it sought to explain the whole 
by the part, which alone was its object of 
investigation, namely, the physical and the 
biological. The Upanisads, on the other 
hand, make a scientific analysis of the total- 
ity of our experience, and not of the frag- 
mentary bits, both in its individual and 
universal aspects, viz the microcosm and 
the macrocosm. Of course, there is in fact 
no essential difference, from the point of 
view of investigation into the reality of 
our self, between the two — man, the micro- 
cosm, and universe, the macrocosm — in any 
of the levels, physical, biological, mental, 



or spiritual. The distinction is an arbi- 
trary one useful for the day-to-day affairs 
of the world ; whatever difference there is 
is only one of degree and not of kind. The 
analysis of the one carried to its logical 
conclusion bears out that the truth behind 
both is the same. In the Upanisads, we 
often find the inquiry starting with the 
quest of truth behind the one and merging 
into the inquiry into the quest of truth 
behind the other. In the Bhrgu-Vanmi 
story of the Taittinya Upanisad (III) , 
for instance, we have the progressive rev- 
elation of the true nature of reality behind 
this universe; and in the Indra-Virocana 
story of the Chandogya Upanisad (VIII. 
7-12), we have the progressive revelation 
of the true nature of reality behind the 
individual. The ultimate conclusion 
reached, however, is that the reality be- 
hind both is the same. To bear fruit, any 
inquiry into the nature of reality has per- 
force to end with man, the inquirer him- 
self. The proper study of mankind, as Sir 
James Gray pointed out in his presidential 
address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science a few years back 
(on September 2, 1959) , is Man. (Science 
and Culture , November 1959) 

What is the real nature of man, or as 
we put it earlier, of the self of man ? The 
Upanisads begin the investigation with a 
general picture of the man that ought-to- 
be as distinguished from the man that is, 
and closely examine what in the nature 
of man completely answers to that picture. 
They set forth the general features 
of the reality that is being sought, 
give to the student a formula embody- 
ing those features, and ask him to 
discover the content of it by reflection. 
In the Taittinya Upanisad story referred 
to above, the ultimate reality behind the 
universe is described thus : ‘That from 

which all these beings are born, that by 
which they that are born live, that into 
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which they enter at their death, that is 
Brahman (the ultimate reality behind the 
macrocosm) . Try to know that/ And in 
the Chandogya story, the reality behind 
the individual is spelt out thus : ‘The 

Atman, which is free from evil, free from 
old age, free from death, free from 
sorrow, free from hunger and thirst, 
whose desires come true, and whose 
resolutions become true, He should be 
sought, Him one should desire to under- 
stand. He who has known this Self and 
understood It obtains all the worlds and all 
desires/ And further : ‘The person that 
is seen in the eye — that is the Self. This 
is immortal, fearless. This is Brahman. 
The same is perceived in the water and in 
the mirror/ The search consists in dis- 
covering the reality that wholly corresponds 
to this description. The students identify 
the Self with one thing after another that 
is within the range of their immediate ex- 
perience — with the gross physical body, 
with the subtle mental sheath, with human 
self-consciousness, find the result unsatis- 
factory, and get to the final truth by further 
analysis and reflection. 

To most of us who do not go deep into 
the heart of things and are satisfied with 
surface appearances, in the manner of the 
demon king Virocana in the Chmdogya 
story alluded to above, this body of ours is 
everything ; matter, the most tangible sub- 
stance within our awareness ; this material 
universe, the all in all, the reality of reali- 
ties. We declare with Virocana : ‘Here 

the self as manifest to us through the body 
is to be worshipped, is to be attended upon. 
It is only by worshipping it here and by 
serving it that one gains both the worlds — 
this and the next/ We notice that matter 
is the stuff of which this physical universe 
is made, and fail to see anything beyond. 
We mistake it to be the whole truth. 
That is what the Carvakas did in India 
centuries ago ; or a section of the scientists 



and materialists in our own times. ‘Give 

6 

me extension and motion and I will con- 
struct the universe’, said Descartes, and 
we believe that is perfectly possible. It is 
possible, if at all, only within the limited 
field of inanimate nature. Within this 
limited field, the mechanical principles of 
the physical sciences are of great use and 
value ; beyond that, in the realm of life and 
mind, for instance, they are woefully in- 
sufficient to explain things. Matter ac- 
counts only for a part of our experience ; 
and it is illogical to look at everything from 
a materialistic point of view. Even if the 
mechanistic conception that tells us, 
‘Given the presence of matter and energy, 
under suitable conditions, life and mind 
must emerge’, be true, it disregards the 
special character of the processes of living 
organisms and human consciousness, both 
of which it tries to interpret in terms of 
physics and chemistry, and thus under- 
mines the basis of the higher aspirations 
of man. Life and mind belong to a 
different order of reality, though matter is 
a necessary concomitant for their mani- 
festation in a visible form. Moreover, the 
perishable nature of matter does not agree 
with the description of the permanent self, 
the subject of our inquiry. 

In a higher stage, we may identify the 
self with life, mind, and self-consciousness, 
the special prerogative of the human mind. 
But they, too, are ridden with the same 
contradictions as in the case of matter. 
They all reveal a part of . the truth and 
cannot be said to be the whole reality ; and 
they do not accord with the character- 
istics of the self set forth at the beginning 
of the inquiry. No doubt, in each stage 
there is a greater and greater manifestation 
of the reality of the self than in the pre- 
vious, and in the human self-consciousness, 
there is the greatest manifestation of it as 
far as our empirical life goes. But that is 
not all there is to it. If so, man would 
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have been satisfied with the actual sense- 
world, which he intuitively refuses to do. 
He strives for improvement and to tran- 
scend the actual and the immediate. He 
struggles to break the chains that bind him 
down to nature. He recognizes his incom- 
pleteness and imperfection and seeks some- 
thing higher, above the present, namely, 
the Infinite. But the Infinite is not found 
in any of these categories. The unique 
characteristic of human self-consciousness 
is that it urges man to pursue truth, good- 
ness, and beauty ; and he thirsts for peace, 
harmony, and good living. Corresponding 
to the three aspects of his mind — intellect, 
emotion, and will — there is in him the 
instinct for truth, artistic craving, and 
moral sense. His intellect spontaneously 
seeks for harmony and order (rta) in the 
midst of the apparent disharmony and dis- 
cord ; his emotion seeks for happiness and 
the elimination of pain, ugliness, and error ; 
and his will seeks the good and the heroic. 
But this represents a lower stage in the 
manifestation of the self, and is charac- 
terized by struggle and competition. The 
outcome of this struggle on a higher level 
is science, art and morality. But in these 
we have only glimpses of the real, not the 
real itself. If they were the highest ex- 
pressions of reality we are in search of, man 
would have been perfectly satisfied with 
his intellectual attainments or his artistic 
creations or his ethical and heroic exertions. 
But, as we see, his heart does not derive 
permanent satisfaction in these. Conflict 
and turmoil still persist, and he craves for 
something more than intellectual knowl- 
edge, art, and morality, which fact points 
out that the real self of man is beyond all 
these. These are only external coverings. 
There is a state of consciousness transcend- 
ing all these, and that is the blissful 
Atman. 

That stage of consciousness, however, 
refuses to be grasped fully by logical anal- 
2 



ysis. If we try to grasp it by our intellect, 
the utmost that we can hope for is only a 
representation of it, not the thing in it- 
self. ‘Failing to reach It, words turn back 
along with the mind.’ (Taittinya U pa- 
nwad, II. ix. 1) ‘The eye does not go 
there, nor speech, nor mind. We do not 
know It to be such and such. That is 
surely different from the known ; and, 
again, It is above the unknown.’ ( Kena 
Upanisad, I. 3-4) To have the vision of 
that state which is joy unspeakable and 
peace that passeth all understanding, we 
have to turn our gaze inward, purge our 
hearts of all impurities and selfishness, turn 
our mind away from the ephemeral, and 
constantly exercise our mental faculties in 
perceiving the distinction between the self 
and the not-self, the subject and the object, 
and assert the reality of the Atman with 
our whole being every moment of our life. 
When we transcend, through steady disci- 
pline of body and mind, the identification 
with the psycho-physical organism that ob- 
scures our vision and break the bondage 
imposed by it, then do we see the effulgent 
light of the Atman or Self which no power 
can extinguish. It is this Self that vivifies 
and energizes our senses into action and 
illumines our mind and intellect ; It Itself, 
however, is beyond all action and the effects 
of action, and is in need of no illumina- 
tion by anything extraneous. It is the 
eternal substratum, the silent witness of 
all, the subject untouched by the object, 
the ground of all perception and concep- 
tion. To know It is to know everything 
that is to be known or needs to be known. 
By knowing It our life becomes exalted, 
our hearts get illumined, our actions be- 
come meaningful and significant. With 
this knowledge break all our bondages and 
attachments, and man becomes composed 
and contented. He is rid of his sorrow, 
misery, fear, and doubt once and for all. 
Merged in Its bliss, says Sankara in the 
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Vivekacudamani (482), the mind melts 
away like a ‘hailstone getting merged in 
the ocean 5 and becomes satisfied. Then 
it cuts across the dual throng of subject and 
object, and is not conscious of either this 
or not-this. One simply exists in one’s own 
glory (sve mahimni) and is not aware of 
anything but the Self. 

This is the acme of realization. The 
person who has attained to it becomes 
identified with the entire universe with its 
gods and goddesses. He can truly say : 
‘Blessed am I ! I have attained the con- 



summation of my life, and am free from 
the clutches of transmigration; I am the 
essence of eternal Bliss, I am infinite. I 
am Narayana, the slayer of Naraka ; I am 
the destroyer of Tripura, the supreme Be- 
ing, the Ruler ; I am knowledge absolute, 
the witness of everything ; I have no other 
Ruler but myself, I am devoid of the ideas 
of “I” and “mine”. The Self is Brahma, 
the Self is Visnu, the Self is Indra, the 
Self is Siva ; the Self is this universe. 
Nothing exists except the Self. 5 ( Viveka - 
cuddmani, 488, 494, 888) 



THE CONCEPT OF GOD IN INDIAN THOUGHT 

Dr. S. C. Chatterjee 



By Indian thought is here meant classical 
Indian thought as represented by the 
classical systems of Indian philosophy and 
religion. In English, the word ‘God 5 has 
been used in a wider and a narrower sense. 
In the wider sense, God means the highest 
principle or absolute reality. In the 
narrower sense, God means the supreme 
Person who is the creator and moral 
governor of the world, and the object of 
worship. The first sense is found in the 
philosophy of Spinoza, Hegel, and White- 
head. Thus E. Caird, in his The Evolu- 
tion of Theology in the Greek Philosophers 
(Vol. I, p. 32) , defines the idea of God as 
an ‘absolute power or principle 5 . On the 
other hand, James Martineau means by 
God ‘a Divine Mind and Will ruling the 
universe and holding moral relations with 
mankind 5 . (A Study of Religion, Vol. I, 

p. 1) 

In Indian thought, the word Brahman 
is generally used for the highest principle 
or absolute reality as well as for the creator 
of the world, the object of worship. This 



means that Brahman is God as the highest 
principle as well as the creator and moral 
governor of the world. In some Indian 
systems of philosophy and religion, how- 
ever, the word Isvara is used to mean only 
God as the creator of the world, the object 
of worship, and not the highest principle 
or absolute reality. We may call the latter 
systems theistic and the former super- 
theistic. I shall give an account of the 
different concepts of God in the different 
theistic and super-theistic systems of Indian 
thought. It may be noted here that these 
concepts were somehow anticipated in the 
Vadas and the Upanisads. 

THEISTIC SCHOOLS 

Many of the Indian systems of thought 
are theistic in the sense that they believe 
in a personal God who has created a real 
world of things and beings, and who has 
moral relations with mankind. But we 
have not the same type of theism in all of 
them. Broadly speaking, there are three 
types of theism in Indian thought, namely, 
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pluralistic, dualistic, and monistic. The 
first is to be found in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and the Yoga philosophies. The second is 
represented in the dualistic (Dvaita) 
philosophy of Madhvacarya. The third 
may be found in the qualified monism 
(Visista dvaita) of Ramanuja and the 
theism of the Saivas. 

PLURALISTIC THEISM OF NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, God 
as the supreme Self (Paramatman) is the 
ultimate cause of the creation, mainte- 
nance, and destruction of the world. He 
does not create the world out of nothing, 
but out of eternal atoms, space, time, 
ether, minds (manas) , and souls. The 
creation of the world means the ordering 
of the eternal entities, which are coexistent 
with God, into a moral world, in which in- 
dividual selves (jUvdtmans) enjoy and 
suffer according to the merit and demerit 
of their actions, and all physical objects 
serve as means to the moral and spiritual 
ends of our life. God is thus the creator 
of the world, in the sense of being the first 
efficient cause of the world and not its 
material cause, i.e. a sort of demiurgus or 
builder of the ordered universe. He is also 
the preserver of the world in so far as the 
world is kept in existence by the will of 
God. So also, He is the destroyer who lets 
loose the forces of destruction when the 
exigencies of the moral world require it. 
Then God is one, infinite, and eternal, 
since the world of space and time, minds 
and souls, does not limit Him, but is relat- 
ed to Him as His body. He is omnip- 
otent, although He is guided in His 
activities by moral considerations of 
the merit and demerit of human actions. 
He is omniscient in so far as He possesses 
full knowledge of all things and events. 
He has the attribute of eternal conscious- 
ness as a power of direct and steady cogni- 
tion of all objects. He possesses to the full 



the six perfections ( sadawvarya ) and is 
majestic, almighty, all-glorious, infinitely 
beautiful, and possessed of infinite knowl- 
edge and perfect freedom from attachment 
(aisvarya, virya , yasah , sn 9 jnana, and 
vairdgya ) . 

Just as God is the efficient cause of the 
world, so He is the directive cause of the 
actions of all living beings. No creature, 
not even man, is absolutely free. He is 
relatively free, i.e., his actions are done by 
him under the direction and guidance of 
God. God directs all living beings to do 
such actions and feel such natural con- 
sequences thereof as are consistent with 
their past conduct and character. While 
man is the efficient instrumental cause of 
his actions, God is their efficient directive 
cause ( prayojaka kartd) . Thus God is 
the moral governor of the world of living 
beings, including ourselves, the impartial 
dispenser of the fruits of our actions 
(karmaphaladata) and the supreme arbiter 
of our joys and sorrows. 

PLURALISTIC THEISM OF YOGA 

We find a similar conception of God in 
the pluralistic theism of the Yoga. 
According to it, God is the supreme Person 
who is above all individual selves and is 
eternally free from all afflictions and 
imperfections (Idesa-karm a-vipdhmay aih 

apardmrstah purtisa-wisesah) . He is the 
perfect spirit who is eternal, all-pervading, 
omnipotent, and omniscient. He brings 
about the association and dissociation 
between Purusa or selves and Prakrti or 
primal matter which, under God’s guidance, 
evolves and dissolves the world of objects 
according to the moral deserts of individual 
selves. While the Nyaya-Vaisesika be- 
lieves that God creates, maintains, and de- 
stroys the world according to our moral 
deserts, the Yoga holds that it is Prakrti 
that is inspired by God to create and 
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destroy the world according to the merits 
and demerits of individual selves. 

DUALISTIC THEISM OF MADH V AC ARY A 

According to Madhva, God is the 
supreme Person who is variously called 
Narayana, Visnu, Hari, and by many other 
names. God is the absolutely independ- 
ent being, on whom all other things and 
beings are absolutely dependent. He is 
free from all imperfections, and possesses 
all good and glorious qualities like infinite 
power and infinite mercy to an unlimited 
extent. He is, in essential nature, infinite 
existence, consciousness, and bliss incarnate 
(saccidanandavigraha ) , and as such, lives 
in His heavenly abode ( golaka ) with His 
consort. LaksmT, who is the personification 
of His power. He manifests Himself in 
various forms and through all the incarna- 
tions in the world. He is the Lord of all 
beings and the creator, preserver, and de- 
stroyer of all things. He is the Lord even 
of the gods, and the sole ruling and con- 
trolling power of the universe. 

God creates the world not out of Him- 
self, but out of the primal matter called 
Prakrti which is an eternal and unconscious 
substance. God is not the material cause 
of the world ; He is only its efficient cause. 
It is under His control and guidance that 
Prakrti, the material cause, evolves the 
world of physical objects. God so controls 
and guides Prakrti from within that it 
evolves into an orderly world in which in- 
dividual selves may live and act and realize 
their moral destiny. Being eternally per- 
fect, God has no end of His own which He 
wants to realize through the world’s evolu- 
tion. The history of the world is the rev- 
elation of God’s perfection and of man’s 
progressive self-realization. 

MONISTIC THEISM OF RAMANUJA 

According to Ramanuja, God is the 
absolute Spirit which includes within itself 



matter and finite selves as His integral 
parts. He is the only reality in so far as 
there is nothing outside or independent of 
Him. But, within God, there are material 
objects and finite selves as His integral 
parts or attributes. God as the absolute, 
thus, contains many unconscious material 
things and finite conscious selves. God is 
possessed of an infinite number of infinitely 
good qualities such as omnipotence, omnis- 
cience, and benevolence. He creates, 
maintains, and destroys the world, accord- 
ing to the moral exigencies of individual 
selves. Matter as a part of God and as 
controlled by God is the ground of all 
material objects. The world of material 
things and finite selves forms the body of 
God and is controlled by Him from within. 
God as the supreme Person is thus im- 
manent in the world of matter and finite 
selves, and is also transcendent to it. 

SAIVA SIDDHANTA AND THE PRATY ABHIJNA 

SCHOOLS 

There are two main schools of Saivism in 

% 

Indian thought, namely, the Saiva Siddha- 
nta and the Pratyabhijfia school. Both of 
them are theistic in the sense that they ad- 
mit a personal God, and are also monistic 
in so far as they hold that God is the only 
ultimate Reality and that other realities 
are in some sense or other identical with 
God or God’s creative power. 

For the Siddhanta school of Saiva philos- 
ophy, God is the supreme Lord, called Siva, 
who is eternally self-manifest and in- 
dependent reality. Matter and individual 
selves are also eternal realities. But they 
are the manifestations of God’s infinite 
power and consciousness. God is an omnip- 
otent, omnipresent, and omniscient Being, 
because He is the first cause of the world 
and the inmost self of all beings. He has 
full knowledge of all the elements in the 
constitution of the world and of all the 
activities in the history of living beings. 
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God is formless in Himself, but assumes 
various forms out of love for His devotees 
who find it impossible to worship Him as 
formless Being. 

The other school of Saivism, namely, the 
Pratyabhijna school, holds that God or the 
supreme Lord, called Mahesvara, is the ab- 
solute reality which is both different and 
non-different from the world, and with 
which the individual self is really identical. 
The supreme Lord creates the world by 
His mere will, and not through any material 
cause like Prakrti. Creation is the supreme 
Lord’s manifestation of Himself to Him- 
self, like a reflection of God in a mirror 
which also is God Himself. God is the 
supreme Self who is eternally free, self- 
manifest, and blissful in nature. He is 
both immanent and transcendent in rela- 
tion to the world of many things and 
conscious beings. He is present in every- 
thing, and is manifested everywhere in the 
universe. Eternal self-consciousness and 
infinite joy and activity belong to the 
essence of His being. His activity consists 
in the free creation of the universe. It is 
the expression of the infinite delight which 
He is and wishes us to have. The supreme 
Lord is also the highest good for man. A 
man who has devotion to God is the richest 
of all, one who lacks this is poor indeed. 

SUPER-THEISTIC SCHOOLS 

There are some schools of Indian thought 
which, although allied to theism, cannot be 
correctly called theistic. The distinctive 
character of theism is the belief in a per- 
sonal God who stands in a personal rela- 
tion to man through ties of friendship and 
love. Such a relation requires that God 
and man must have distinct existence and 
individuality of their own, and yet inter- 
communicate. But there are some schools 
of Indian thought in which God is con- 
ceived as both personal and impersonal 
$nd as either identical with man and the 



world or both identical with and different 
from them. These schools cannot be prop- 
erly called theistic, although they are not 
opposed, but friendly to theism. In truth, 
they include theism and yet go beyond it. 
So I propose to call them super- theistic. 
Of these, the more important ones are the 
monism of Sankara (Advaita) , the dualistic 
monism of Nimbarka (Dvaitadvaita) , the 
pure monism of Vallabha (Suddhadvaita) , 
the superpersonalism of the BhagavcuL 
G%tu (Purusottamavada) , and the spiritual 
dynamism of the Tantras (Saktivada) . 
We shall now consider the concept of God 
in these super- theistic schools. 

MONISM OF SANKARA 

God, according to Sankara, can be con- 
ceived ■ from two different points of view. 
If we conceive God from the standpoint of 
our practical life ( vydvafmrika drsti ) , from 
which the world is believed to be real, God 
may be regarded as the cause, the creator, 
the sustainer, the destroyer of the world, 
and, therefore, also a& an omnipotent and 
omniscient being. He then appears as 
possessed of all good qualities (sagttna) 
and as the object of worship. God in this 
aspect is called Sankara Saguna Bra- 
hman or Isvara, i.e. the personal creator 
and ruler of the world. But the world is 
regarded by Safikara as an appearance, 
which is due to God’s Maya or magical 
power of creation and our ignorance. 
Description of Gbd as the personal creator 
of the world is true only from the practical 
point of view, so long as the world- 
appearance is regarded as real. Such 
description does not give us the essential 
nature (svarupalahsom) of God ; it is the 
description of what is merely accidental 
and relative (tatasthcdaksajna ) , and does 
not touch His essence. 

But from a non- worldly or transcend- 
ental point of view ( pdrarnarthika drsti) 
God is neither the creator of the world nor 
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the object of worship. From this higher 
standpoint, God may be described as con- 
scious, real, and infinite (satyam, jndriam, 
anantam), as existence, consciousness, and 
bliss ( saccidaruxnda ) . This description is 
an attempt to give us the essence of God 
(svarupalaksana) . It is an attempt to 
describe what He really is, without any 
reference to the world. God viewed in this 
aspect as existence, consciousness, and bliss 
is called by Sankara Parabrahman, or the 
supreme God. 

But even the description of God as exist- 
ence-consciousness-bliss cannot directly 
convey the idea of Parabrahman or the 
supreme God. It only serves to direct the 
mind towards Him by denying of Him 
non-existence, unconsciousness, and bliss- 
lessness. God or Brahman from the 
highest transcendental standpoint is devoid 
of all qualities and distinctions, and can- 
not be described at all. It is therefore 
called indeterminate or characterless, i.e., 
nirguna or impersonal. 

Although Sankara makes a distinction 
between a lower and a higher standpoint, 
and thinks that God is the object of wor- 
ship only from the lower standpoint, yet 
the importance of the personal God and 
His worship is not ignored by him. Accord- 
ing to him, it is only through the lower 
standpoint that we can gradually rise up 
to the higher. He, therefore, believes in the 
utility of worshipping the personal God. 
For this purifies the heart and prepares one 
for gradually reaching the highest view ; 
and without it, no Gbd — personal or im- 
personal — could ever be found. Sankara 
values even the worship of the many dei- 
ties, because it redeems the spiritually 
backward from utter atheism, and serves 
as a stage on the way to the highest truth. 

DUALISTTC MONISM OF NIMBARKA 

In the dualistic monism of Nimbarka, 
God is conceived as the supreme Self who, 



by His very nature, is both different and 
non -different from all things and finite 
selves, and is called Vasudeva or Krsna. 
He is the omniscient being in whom the 
past, the present, and the future of the 
world are eternally manifest and existent. 
As such, there is neither any change nor 
any distinction of subject, object, and the 
process of knowledge in the supreme Self. 
In this aspect, God is called qualityless and 
actionless Brahman. 

But the supreme Self is also the omnip- 
otent creator, sustainer, and destroyer of 
the world. Omnipotence is a natural and 
eternal character of the supreme Self, and, 
therefore, activity or power belongs to His 
essence and makes Him the Godhead. As 
such, the supreme Self is both the material 
and the efficient cause of the world, and is 
possessed of infinite powers and infinite 
attributes. There is really no contradiction 
between the qualified and the unqualified 
aspects of the supreme Being; for, as the 
subject of attributes, He is different and 
distinct from them, and as the ground and 
support of the attributes, He is non-different 
from and unified with them. God is thus 
both qualified and qualityless, different 
and non-different from the self and the 
world. He incarnates Himself in the world 
in different forms under different 
conditions. 

PURE MONISM OF VALLABHACARYA 

In Vallabhacarya’s pure monism, God is 
conceived as the absolute, independent 
reality. He is of the essence of existence 
(sat), consciousness (cit) , and bliss 
( ananda ) , and has many great and good 
qualities. God creates the world by His 
pure will, and not with the help of any 
magical power like Maya, for that would 
contradict His absolute, independent exist- 
ence. The creation of the world means 
just the manifestation of His being as the 
world of time, matter, and selves. Bra- 
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hman is both the material and the efficient 
cause of the world, since He is the sub- 
stance which constitutes it and the energy 
or power of will which brings it into exist- 
ence. He, however, does not undergo any 
change or transformation in manifesting 
Himself as the world. There is a mani- 
festation of His power or will in different 
degrees in the objects of the world, but no 
loss or mutation of His essential nature. 
The infinite Self, in giving birth to the 
finite world, does not lose any part of His 
infinite essence or existence. 

SUPERPERSONALISM OF THE 
BHAGAVAD-GITA 

In the religious philosophy of the Bhaga - 
vad-Gitd, we come upon a conception of 
God which, although generally called 
theistic, should be more accurately called 
super-theistic. In it God is regarded as 
the supreme Self in whom there are two 
aspects, the transcendent and the im- 
manent, the impersonal and the personal, 
or the unqualified and the qualified. The 
supreme Self in His transcendent aspect is 
the immutable, indeterminate, unapproach- 
able, and uncharacterizable absolute. He 
is the absolutely formless and attributeless 
Brahman. In His immanent aspect, the 
supreme Self is a personal Being, and is 
possessed of the highest attributes. He is 
manifested as the world of mutable things 
and immutable selves. But as combining 
and unifying these two aspects, the supreme 
Self transcends the world of nature and of 
selves and stands higher than even the 
immutable Brahman. 

All things and beings are centred in the 
supreme Self like beads on a string. He 
pervades the whole world and is in the 
heart of all living beings as their inner 
ruler and guide. He is the moral governor 
of the world and the dispenser of the fruits 
of our actions. He is also the resting place, 
guide, friend, and saviour of the world. 



The world is but the manifest form of the 
supreme Self. The supreme Self or God 
also incarnates Himself in the world and 
shares the joys and sorrows of men in the 
fulness of His self-communicating love and 
sportive, playful activity ( lila ) . He hears 
our prayer in whatever language we may 
say it ; He accepts our worship in whatever 
form we may offer it ; and comes with- 
in our sight in whatever direction we may 
seek His light. 

Although God as the supreme Self is and 
does all these things in one aspect of His, 
yet from another He is none of these things 
and does nothing. He is the eternal, im- 
mutable, and transcendent reality in which 
there is no change, mutation, or activity. 
He neither acts nor makes other selves act 
and enjoy or suffer the consequences of 
their actions. It is only the ignorant who 
think of the one, absolute Reality as 
changed into the many and the mundane. 
Although He pervades the world and every- 
thing is in Him, yet He transcends them 
all and there is nothing in Him. Such is 
the mystery of the divine life that it sup- 
ports and sustains all beings and yet is not 
in them, just as the mighty air moves in 
the all-pervading space and yet leaves it 
unaffected. 

SPIRITUAL DYNAMISM OF THE TANTRAS 

Lastly, we come to the conception of 
God in the spiritual dynamism (Saktivada) 
of the Tantras which occupy an im- 
portant place in Indian religious thought. 
The supreme God is conceived in the 
Tantras as one universal spiritual power 
(Sakti), and is called the Divine Mother 
(Dev!) . The Divine Mother is variously 
named as Kali, Tara, Durga, Can^ika, and 
so on. Of Her own free will, and for the 
purpose of creation, She divides Herself 
into the dual principle of male and female. 
Of these, Siva is the male principle and 
the supreme cosmic consciousness (Puru$a) , 
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and Sakti is the female principle and the 
supreme primordial energy (Prakrti) . Siva 
and Sakti, again, have each two aspects, 
of which one is attributeless and the other 
is with attributes. The supreme attribute- 
less Sakti is full of lustre ; so also is the 
supreme attributeless Siva. As attribute- 
less self-shining Sakti, She is of the essence 
of Brahman and is above the world of 
Maya or of objects. As possessed of the 
attribute of Maya, She gives birth to the 
world of objects, preserves it, and finally 
destroys it. Maya is the creative power 
of the Divine Mother, which constitutes 
the world of objects. Again, with Her 
conscious energy (Cit or Siva-Sakti) , She 
appears in the world as individual and 
embodied selves. Although the cosmic 
consciousness and primordial energy are in 
their real nature free from attachment, as 
embodied selves they are under the spell 
of the Divine Mother, who chartns the 
world and the selves. Hence the fivas or 
selves engage in the vast world-play and 
remain absorbed in it. 

The Divine Mother pervades the whole 
world, giving birth to all things, from the 
highest to the lowest, and manifesting Her 
majesty both as mind and as matter. 
That is the way She plays the cosmic game. 
Mind and matter are not two opposed sub- 
stances, of which one is conscious and the 



other unconscious ; rather, they are the 
forms in which the same divine energy 
figures in its playful cosmic activity. As 
such, they are like two children in the em- 
brace of the same Divine Mother. 

Siva and Sakti, the supreme male and 
female principles, are inseparably connect- 
ed. One does not exist independently of 
the other. United with Sakti, the cosmic 
consciousness becomes Siva ; and united 
with Siva, the supreme primordial Energy 
becomes Sakti. Apart from Sakti, the 
supreme Self is a lifeless being; and apart 

from Siva, the supreme primordial Energy 

% 

is blind force. The supreme Reality is the 
unity of Siva and Sakti, and not the action- 
less and attributeless pure Consciousness, 
called Brahman in the Vedanta. In fine, 
the Divine Mother, with Her two insepara- 
ble aspects of Siva and Sakti, of motion- 
lessness and motion, is the true supreme 
God. 

We have thus so many concepts of God 
in classical Indian thought, not counting 
those in modern Indian thought. I have 
tried to explain here the two main types 
of the concepts of God, namely, the theistic 
and the super-theistic. My account of 
these concepts is rather brief and sugges- 
tive, but not exhaustive. It is, however, 
hoped that this brief survey will stimulate 
further study and research in the subject. 



‘Fetch me from thence a fruit of the Nyagrodha tree/ ‘Here is one, 
Sir/ ‘Break it/ ‘It is broken, Sir/ ‘What do you see there?’ "These 
seeds, almost infinitesimal/ ‘Break one of them/ ‘It is broken, Sir/ 
‘What do you see there?’ ‘Not anything, Sir/ 

The father said : ‘My son, that subtle essence which you do not 

perceive there, of that very essence this Nyagrodha tree exists. Believe 
it, my son. That which is the subtle essence, in it all that exists has its 
Self. It is the True. It is the Self, and Thou, 0 Svetaketu, art That/ 

Chdndogya Upanisad 



THE PLACE OF THE BRAHMA-SUTRA IN 

VEDANTA DARSANA 

Vidyabhushaxa Sastraxidhi Br. B. N. K. Sharma 



It is admitted on all hands that the 
Brahmaputra holds the key position in 
regard to the proper understanding of the 
religion, philosophy, and ethics of the Hindu 
scriptures. Even a cursory glance at the 
body of the sutras will show that they have 
collected their data from a wide range of 
sources, extending from the Vedic to the 
post-Vedic texts, not excluding the Smrtis, 
Itihasas, and Pur alias , 1 and have discussed 
them under appropriate headings, with the 
help of the well-known principles of inter- 
pretation derived from the Mimamsa &astra 
and other critical apparatus evolved by 
themselves. In this way, they have tried 
to formulate and expound a full-fledged 
system of Vedanta, which will be free from 
contradictions of thought or conflicts of 
evidence that may possibly be felt or raised 
within the sacred literature itself. Thus, 
they arrive at their first principles and 
special doctrines from these original sources, 
which are studied from both the critical 
and constructive points of view. Lastly, 
they examine the doctrines of other estab- 
lished schools of thought opposed to them- 
selves and lay bare their limitations and 
inadequacies, thus demonstrating the 
soundness of their own findings as the last 
word on the subject of philosophy in 
general and Vedanta philosophy in 
particular. 

BRAHMA-SUTRA AND THE TRUE IMPORT 

OF THE SASTRAS 

Such a definitive, critical, and compre- 
hensive treatise on the Vedanta system, 



1 Vide the following sutras as commented upon by 
Sankara : I. ii. 6 ; I. Hi. 23, 28, 30 ; H. iii. 43 ; III. 
i. 13, 14, 15?, 19; III. ii. 17; III. iii. 26, 32; 
III. iv. 30, 37, 38, 43 ; III. iv. 10 ; IV. ii. 14, 21 ; IV. 
iii. 11 ; IV. iv. 20. 

s 



which even the author of the Gita felt 
worthy of honourable mention * 2 can hardly 
be denied the title of Nirnwyaka &dstra, at 
least so far as the followers of the Vedanta 
system are concerned. No wonder the 
commentary of Sankaracarya underlines 
the most sacred function these sutras have 
performed in the cause of truth, by a beauti- 
ful simile. These sutras, he says, are in- 
tended to string together the flowers of 
Vedanta . 3 The suggestion is that this 
garland of V edtinta-kusumas is to be offered 
to the supreme Being. Ramanuja describes 
these sutras as the nectarine words of 
Vyasa , 4 which restore the souls to their 
lost spiritual status. Madhva opens his 
commentary on the B r ahmaPutra with a 
special emphasis on its place and impor- 
tance vis & vis the entire body of India’s 
religious and philosophical literature, from 
the Vedas down to the epics and the Pura- 
nas, and explains the mighty task which 
they were intended to accomplish in re- 
gard to the source-books. 

In this connexion, he draws attention to 
the account in the Skdnda Puvma of the 
avaidra of Sri Visnu as Vyasa 5 and his work 
of classification of the Vedas and the com- 
position of the BrahmaPutra ‘to determine 
their true import’ ( tadarthanirnayaya ;) : 
‘The supreme Lord incarnated Himself as 
the son of Parasara and Satyavati and res- 

2 Bhagavad-Glta, XIII. 4. 

3 Vedantakusumagrathanarthatvat sutranam 

(Brahma-Sutra-bhdsya, I. i. 1) 

4 Paras ary aa) ac assn dha 

5 The Puranic tradition that Vyasa, the author of 
the Brahma-Sutra, is an avatar a of Visnu, is accept- 
ed by Vacaspati Misra, who salutes him in an intro- 
ductory verse of the Bkamati as an incarnation of 
the jnana-sakti of Sri Hari. (verse 5) But Sankara, 
in his commentary on the Brahma-Sutra (III. Hi. 32) , 
does not seem to be inclined to invest him with such 
divinity. 
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urrected the Vedas, which had lost their 
vogue, and classified them into four and 
subdivided them into twenty-four, hundred 
and one, thousand, and twelve sdkhas , and 
composed the Brahma-Sutra to determine 
their true import/ 6 

These passages are also found quoted 
from the same source by Sudarsana Suri, 
the celebrated commentator on the £n- 
bhdsya of Ramanuja, who was more or less 
a contemporary of Madhva. Thus, to 
begin with, Madhva rests the incontestable 
validity of the Brahma-Sutra as Nirnayaka 
. &astra on the triple criteria of : (1) the 
personal credentials of its author, Krsna- 
dvaipayana Vyasa, and the philosoph- 
ical purpose of his avatara as set out in the 
Skdnda Parana ; (2) their basis in the 
Srutis ( Srutimulatva ) ; and (3) their being 
logically satisfying (< yuktirrmlatd ) : ‘The 
validity of the Brahma-Sutra is due to the 
personal reliability of their author, their 
basis in Sruti and reason. There is nothing 
to equal them in authoritativeness.’ 7 
(Anuvydkhydna) It is also worth noting 
that Dr. Radhakrishn an readily adopts from 
Madhva the title of Nirnayaka Sdstra to 
the Brahma-Sutra , in his recent work The 
Brahma Sutra : The Philosophy of Spirit- 
ual Life (p. 21). 

THE ROLE AND CONTENT OF BRAHMA- 

SUTRA : PARA VIDYA 

Quite apart from the question of the per- 
sonal identity of the author of the Brahma - 



b . . . Bhagavdn Purus ott amah. 

Avatirno mahayogi Saiyavatydm Paras ardt ; 

Visanndn vy an jay an vedan ujjakdra Hank 
spay am. 

Caturdhd vyabhajat tdmsca caturvimsatidhd 
punah ; 

Satadfid caikadha caiva tathaiva ca sahasradhd. 

Krsno dvadasadha caiva punah tasyarthavittaye ; 

Cakara Brahmasutrani. . . . 

■ 

7 Aptimulataya tena srutimulatayd tathd ; 

Yuk timula taya caiva prarrianyam trividham 
mahat i 

Drsyate Brahmasutrdndm . . . ; 

A to naitadrsam kmcit pramanatamam isyaie. 



Sutra, Madhva equates the Brahma-Sutra s 
on other grounds also, with the pam vidya 
referred to in the Mundaka Upanisad 
(I. i. 5) , 8 for the first time, as the science 
by which the supreme Brahman comes to 
be known : ‘Sri Hari, manifesting Himself 
as Vyasa, at the request of Brahma, Rudra, 
and others, composed the great treatise 
known as para vidya. The great Badara- 
yana is, indeed, the teacher of world 
teachers, the source of all Sastras.’ 9 
(Anuvyakhydna) Madhva’s explanation of 
this famous passage of the Mundaka 
Upanisad , is quite distinctive and original. 
He says that the source-books of Hindu 
philosophy, represented by the extensive 
literature of the Vedic, Upanisadic, and 
post-Upanisadic groups, constitute the 
apard vidya when looked at from a prac- 
tical point of view as dealing by and large 
with the immediate values of life. The 
same sources, however, embody a deeper 
and profounder message of Brahmavidya , 
the discovery and realization of the im- 
manent dynamism of Brahman in the entire 
life and movement of the whole universe 
in which we live, move, and have our being. 
From this Brahmic vision or Brahmadpsti, 
which is the same as the adhyatmadrsti of 
the Upanisads, the adhidaiva , adhibhautika , 
adhiyajha, adhividya, adhiloka , and other 
cross-sections of life dealt with in the scrip- 
tures would be seen in their proper per- 
spective. They are the partial truths and 
realizations, certainly useful and necessary 
for the harmonious development of our per- 
sonalities, but nevertheless to be better 



8 Tasmai sa hovdca : Th e vidye veditavye iti ha 
sma yad Brahmavido padaffti para caivdpard ca. 
Tatrapara Rg-Vedo, Yajur-Vedah, Sama-V edo’ thar- 
vavedah siksd kalpo rydkaranam niruktam chando 
jyotisam iti . Atha para yaya tadaksramadkigamyate. 

9 Prddurbhuto Harir-Vydso Virihci-Bhava- 

purvakaih ; 

Arthitah paravidydkhyam cakre sastram 
anuttamam ; 

Giinir-gurunam prabkavah sastrdndm 
Bddardyanah. 
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illumined, sublimated, and transcended by 
Brahmadrsti in the end. These source- 
books of our religious philosophy are thus 
equipped with a double battery, so to say, 
one charged with the currents of the outer 
world and the other with the Brahmic cur- 
rent. We need only juxtapose the 
two well-known utterances from the 
Gita (II. 45, XV. 15) to realize this 
great truth that lies at their back : Trai- 
gunyavisayd V\eddh (The Vedas have the 
three gurias for their subject matter) and 
Vedaisca sarvaih aham eva vedyah (I alone 
am to be known as the subject matter of all 
the Vedas). 

It is possible that the Gita (XIII. 4) it- 
self is paying the Brahma-Sutra a similar 
tribute when it refers to them as the 
‘reasoned and decisive pronouncements in 
regard to what has been set forth by the 
ancient rsis in their inspired songs and 
other utterances’ : ‘This has been sung by 
the rsis in various ways, separately in a 
variety of metres and (set forth) in the 
BrahmaPutra in reasoned and definitive 
terms.* 10 Tilak and Max Muller have 
shown that the reference here is indubitably 
to the BrahmaPutra as we now know it. 

The terms in which the Mundaka Upa - 
nisad (I. i. 4, 5) defines the para and apard 
vidyds are significant. The definition of 
para vidyd as *yaya tadaksaramadhi- 
gamyate ’ (that [instrument] by which the 
imperishable Brahman is known) fits in 
with the role and contents of the Brahma- 
Sutra very well. 

VEDAS TOO DEAL WITH BRAHMAN 

LIKE THE UPANISADS 

It is increasingly coming to be realized 
by modern Indian scholars of Vedic philos- 
ophy that the adhiyajna and adhidaiva 
approaches to the Rg-Vedic hymns do not 

10 Rsibhih bahudhd gttam chandobhih vividhaih 
prthah ; 

Brahma-sutra-padaiscavva hetumadbhih 
vtnisdtaih — 



represent the whole truth of the Vedas, and 
that they have ignored another equally im- 
portant standpoint preserved and reflected 
in the Vedic tradition and implicit in the 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads themselves. 
The new orientations to Vedic interpreta- 
tion given by Dayananda Sarasvati and 
Aurobindo Ghosh in modern times have 
opened up a new line of inquiry into the 
wisdom of the Vedas, including the mys- 
teries of yogic techniques and yogic wisdom. 
I may, in this connexion, refer to the views 
expressed by Professor Maryla Falk in the 
Journal of Psychology (XVIII, parts 3-4, 
1943) as well as to the thought-provoking 
remarks made by a learned Mlmamsaka Sri 
D. T. Tatacharya on the subject of ‘Rg- 
Veda and Purvottara Mlmamsa Interpreta- 
tions’, in the course of his Krishnasvami 
Rao Endowment Lectures delivered at the 
Madras University in 1948. ‘The Rg - 
Veda\ says Sri D. T. Tatacharya, ‘has the 
idea of Brahman underlying it. If we 
apply, and I do not know why we should not 
apply, to the Rks and hymns of this Veda 
the principles of interpretation enunciated 
and employed by Badarayana in determin- 
ing the passages of the Upanisads, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that this Veda 
is as much concerned with the Brahman 
as the Upanisads.’ It is too late in the 
day to go on repeating the exploded myth 
of Vedic research set up by the early 
orientalists of the West that Vedic philos- 
ophy is polytheistic at its roots, flirting 
occasionally with an alluring kathenothe- 
;sm. The voice of the psis haranguing 
posterity with the trumpet call of true 
philosophy, viz ‘That One the sages call by 
various names as Agni, Yama, Matarisvan ; 
that One breathed without air, by its 
might ; the bearer of the names of all the 
gods is One only’, 11 will give the lie to such 

11 Ekam sad vrpra bahudhd vadanti Agnim Yamadn 
Mdtarisvanam ahuh ( t Rg-Veda , I. clxiv. 46); Anid 
avdtam svadhayd tadekam (ibid., X. cxxix. 3); Yo 
devanam rMmadha eka eva (ibid., X. lxxxii. 8) . 
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misrepresentations. The enlightened opin- 
ion of the sages was, in this respect, no 
different from that of their successors in 
the Upanisadic age. As Kunhan Raja has 
said : ‘The Upanisads are more attempts 
at preserving and understanding (and shall 
we say also expanding P) an ancient tradi- 
tion, than a new illumination / {Asya 
Vamasya Hymn , p. xxxx) This is clear 
from the cross references in the Upanisads 
to the views of the rsi : Taduktam psina ; 
Tadetad red abhyuktam. . . . 

Evidence is not wanting in support of the 
tradition that the supreme Being was to be 
known not only through the Upanisads, 
but through the Vedas as well : f Yas tarn 
na veda kbh red karisyati — What can he 
do with the Rks who knows Him not ?’ 
( Rg-Veda , I. clxiv. 37) ; ‘Navedavin- 
manute tarn brhantam — He who knows not 
the Vedas cannot understand that great 
Being’ ( Taittinya Brdhrnana , in. 12.9.7); 
‘Sarve Veda yatpadamamananti — All the 
Vedas proclaim His goal’ ( Katha Upanisad , 
I. ii. 15) . It would be far from the truth and 
less than fair to the Rg-Veda to contend 
that the Upanisads had a monopoly of 
Bnahmic wisdom. jSatikara himself, who 
elsewhere contends that the Upamsads 
alone represent the pard vidyd and the 
Rg-Veda and other scriptures are apard or 
lower vidyd , and further suggests that by 
Upanisads is meant not the books or texts 
as such, but the knowledge emerging from 
them, declares in his commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutra (I. i. 3) that the entire 
scripture is the source of our knowledge of 
Brahman : ‘The Aastra comprising the 

Rg-Veda and others as already enumerated 
is the means. of knowing, or the authority 
in getting at, the true knowledge of the ac- 
tual nature of Brahman.’ 12 In the first 
interpretation of the same sutra , he recog- 



12 Yathoktam Rg-Vedadi sastram yonik jnapti- 
hdranam pramdnam Brahmano yathdvatsva- 
rupddhigame. 



nizes that the word ‘ sdstra ’ in the sutra 
stands for the mighty literature consisting 
of the Rg-Veda and others as elucidated by 
its related branches of learning such as 
Vedangas and Itihasas and Puranas : ‘Bra- 
hman is the productive cause of the vast 
Sastra comprising the Rg-Veda and others 
as elucidated by many other branches 
of learning.’ 13 It is obvious that he 



uses the term ‘ sdstra ’ in both his interpre- 
tations in the same sense. That Sankara is 
not anxious to deny that the Rg-Vedic and 
other texts have this inherent capacity and 
competence to give us an understanding 
of the highest Brahman (if rightly inter- 
preted) is established by his own com- 
ments on the rntra (III. iii. 4) , Darsayati 
ca, under the famous Sarvaveddnta- 
pratyayadhikarana (HE. iii. 1-4). Here he 
maintains that the Veda establishes com- 



plete unity of all the vidyds taught in the 
Upanisads through the oneness and identi- 
ty of their subject matter {vedya) , and 
cites in support of this claim two well- 
known passages, one from the ' Katha 
Upanisad (I. ii. 15) and the other from the 
Aitareya Aranyaka (III. ii. 3) : ‘The Veda 
also shows the unity of vidyds in all the 
Upanisads by teaching the oneness of their 
subject matter. For thus we read : “All 
Vedas proclaim His goal.” And further 
we read (in the Aranyaka) : “It is this 
Paramatman, indeed, that the votaries of 
the Rg-Veda meditate upon in the great 
uktha ; the adhvaryus in fire ; the chando - 
gas in the mahdvrata ; Him in the waters, 
Him in the heavens ; Him in the dkasa ; in 
the osadhis, nay, in all the beings. That 
One they call Brahman.” 514 It is most 
interesting to note that this text from the 



13 Mahata Rg-vedadeh sdstrasya anekamdydsthd- 
nopabrmhifasya . . . yonik Imran am, Brahma. 

14 Darsayati ca Vedo’pi vidyaikettvam sarvavedan- 
tesn vedynikatvopadesat ‘sarve veda yatpadama- 
manantt Hi. Tathd etam hyeva Bahvrca mahatyuk- 
the mimamsante. Etam Agnau etam mahdvrate 
chandogah ... iti ca, 
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Aitareya Aranyaka is also the favourite 
text of Madhva, which he cites often to 
maintain his position that all the sacred 
scriptures and not only the Upanisads 
treat of the highest Brahman in the 
highest significative power of their de- 
scriptions ( parama-mukhyavrtti ) . Another 
striking passage from the Aitareya 
Aranyaka often cited by Madhva in 
this connexion is : Sarve vedah sarve 

ghosa ekaiva vydhrUh prdnarca ityeva 
vidydt (One must know that all the Vedas, 
all sounds, constitute one vydhrti ; they are 
all Rks addressed to Prana) . (Aitareya 
Aranyaka, II. ii. 2) In commenting upon 
this passage, he touches the heights of 
mysticism and writes in thrilling accents 
of mystic realization : ‘Why the names of 
the gods only ? In view of the &rutis : 
“He who is the bearer of the names of the 
gods is one only” ; “They call Him Indra 
and Mitra” ; “All names refer to Him in 
full”, and such others, not only do all the 
names of the rsis in the Vedas denote the 
Lord, all the Vedas, too, constitute His 
names. Why only the Vedas ? All sounds 
such as those rising from the oceans, by the 
falling of mighty trees in the forests, or those 
made by drums and other musical instru- 
ments etc., are, indeed, His names to be 
attuned according to propriety and fit- 
ness/ 15 (Aitareya-bhasya, II. ii. 2) 

THE MASTER-KEY TO UNDERSTAND 
THE VEDAS AND THE UPANISADS 

From the foregoing facts, it may be con- 
cluded that we cannot restrict the term 
‘Pard vidydt to the Upanisads by rejecting 
the claims of the Vedas to be included 
among the sources of Brdhmic knowledge. 

15 Kimu devatandmiani ? *Yo devdnam * (Rg-Veda, 
X. Ixxxii. S) , ‘Indram Mitram’ (jl. clxiv. 46) , ‘Yam 
Indram ahuh’ (Taittiriya Brahmana, III. 7.9.3), 
‘Ndmani sarvani ( Bhallaveya &ruti) ityudibhyah 
srutibhyo na kevalam rsyadinam ndma Bhagavatah. 
Sarve veda api tasyaiva ndmani. Kimu ca vedah ? 
Samiidraghcsa-vrksapatdna-bkerltadanddi sarve ghosa 
api tasyaiva ndmani yathdyogam yojaniydni. 



Madhva’s commentator Jayatirtha explains 
in his Nyayasudhd that when it is claimed 
that the Brahmaputra is pard vidyd , it 
does not mean that it is so independ- 
ently of the Rg-Veda and other basic 
scriptures, including the Upanisads; or as 
utterly divorced from those sowrces ; in 
other words, that this is not an attempt to 
raise the sutras or exalt them over the 
Vedas . ‘The Vedas and other scriptures 
do not have reference to the supreme Being 
when they are not aided by the principles 
of interpretation set forth in the Brahma - 
Sutra. But when so aided and illuminat- 
ed by them, they have such higher conno- 
tation. If it is objected that this would 
not confer the status of pard vidyd to the 
sutras, by themselves ( kevalasya ) , we 
would say, “Be it so”. For this work, 
being in the nature of a treatise showing 
how the Vedas and other scriptures are to be 
understood and interpreted, it certainly 
has no independent status and validity 
apart from the originals/ 16 (. Nyayasudhd . , 
p. 4) 

The point is this : The Brahma-Sutra is 
Brahma-mlmamsd fydstra. As such, it 
is the ‘instrument of knowledge’ ( adhi - 
gati-karana) of Brahman. It is by the 
application of the principles of interpre- 
tation of texts (samanvaya-nydyas) 17 that 
Brahman can be shown to be and realized 
as the highest subject matter of the entire 
Sastra. It would be obvious, then, that 
without the rigorous application of the 

16 Brahmamimamsd - sdstra - vyutpddita - nydyd- 
nupakrtd hi Vedddaiyo Visnoh avdcakah ; tadu- 
pakrtdsca iasya vdeakd bhavanti iti. Taihdpi keva- 
lasya na paravidydtvam labhyata iti cet . Ma labhi. 
Vedadi i tikarfavy a tdrupasya asya prthak-prdnwnyd- 
nabhyupagarmt. 

1 7 Sarvavedav&m anto ya uktanydyaih tatparya - 

nirnayah, tena pratyetavyam Brahma (sarvaveddnta- 
pratyayam ) : The phrase ‘sarv av edan tapra ty ay am* 

in the sulra means that Brahman is to be under- 
stood by means of the fixation of the import of the 
Sastras through the nyayas set forth in the sutras. 
Such ascertainment of import of the Sastras is what 
is denoted by the term ‘anta (conclusion) of all the 
Vedas (sarvaveda) . 
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principles of interpretation embodied in 
the grammar of samanvaya, in accordance 
with the savakdsa-niravakdsa-nyaya and 
others, in other words, without the 
help of the ‘master-key’ provided by the 
sutras , neither the Rg-Veda nor, for that 
matter, even the Upanisads would yield 
their true and full meaning to anyone. 
So long, then, as the Rg-Veda or any other 
scripture remains understood in its purely 
surface sense, without penetrating to the 
Brahman that stands at the heart of these 
scriptures, it is to be treated as apard vidyd, 
dealing with a plurality of gods and sacri- 
fices and prayers addressed to them. 18 

The distinction of para and apard vidyas 
in respect of the same body of texts is due 
to a distinction of standpoints applicable 
to them as a whole, and not due to a 
dichotomization of texts based on a com- 
partmental division, cutting them asunder. 

As Vyasaraya puts it, with refreshing 
clarity, the para and apard vidyas are the 
two faces of the same Sastra or body of 
texts, looked at from different sides. Just 
as the same karma comes to be designated 
as pravrtta (binding to samsara) and nivrtta 
(conducive to moksa) according as it is 
practised with or without attachment to 
fruits ; or just as the same food is rendered 
wholesome or unwholesome according to 
the ingredients mixed with it, even so, 
the same body of vidyas , consisting of 
Rg-Veda, Upanisads, etc., becomes para or 
apard according as it is understood as refer- 



ring to Brahman on the basis of the 
M imdmsd-nydyas set forth in the sutras or 
as referring to various gods and their 
praises or other ordinary matters. 19 (Tdt- 
pai'yacandriha, I. 2, adhi. 6) 

CONCLUSION 

It may be mentioned in this connexion 
that Madhva and his commentators have 
shown in their works how the ddhydtmika 
interpretation of the so-called adhiyajna 
and adhidaiva parts of the Vedas does not 
in any way conflict with or deprive them 
of their legitimate place, normal jurisdic- 
tion, and validity of prescriptions in the 
practical sphere of religious life and its. 
duties and responsibilities : ‘Because the 

higher interpretation of scripture by 
viahdy o gavrtti does not rule out the normal 
conventional meanings of words as refer- 
ring to time, action, adhikafin, sacrifice! 1 , 
priests, fruits of different sacrifices, utensils, 
and so forth.’ 20 (JayatTrtha : Tattva- 

prakdsiha, I. iv. 10-11) 

After all, even the Upanisads, as they 

stand , contain matter that is not, at least 

# 

prima facie, on their surface, always or 
exclusively, directly or unequivocally, con- 
nected with the highest Brahman. There 
are so many contexts in them which, accord- 
ing to Sankara even, are connected with 
abhyudayaphalas, kramamukti, Saguna 
Brahman and His updsands, and numerous 
vidyas, and much other diversified matter. 
Apart from that, it would be obvious to any 



18 TaddM A gnyadcr-api vedadau asti * Tvam Agne 

lndra vrsabhah satatn asi *Vih)(tsmMd lndra uttarah*, 

♦ ■ ♦ * * * 

ityddim : That is seen in the Vedas, too, in the 

case of Agni and others; as in ‘Thou, Agni, art the 
lord, the chief among the pre-eminent’, ‘lndra. is 
above all things in the universe’. (Madhva ; Gita- 
bhasya, II. 26) 

Via tvak pah/ an na dadarsa vacant, 
uta tv ah srnvan na srnotymam ; 

V to tvasmai tanvam visasre 
jayeva patya usatt suvdsdh — 

‘Verily one seeing speech sees her not ; another hear- 
ing her hears not. And she reveals her person to 
another like a loving spouse revealing her form to 
her husband.’ ( Rg-Veda , II. i. 3) 



19 Yathd ekarn eva karma niskdma-jnma-piirvat- 

vopddhind nivrttam sa ham a tvadyu/rndhin. a ca 

pravrttam. Yathd ca ekameva annum upddhibhed&t 
pathyam apathyam ca ; tathd Rgddirupd ekavoa 
vidyd sannydyaih pramita-brahma-vi^ayaka-eakti- 
td tp ary o pad h ind para ; moksa- sdddiana-pr amahe- 

tutvdt. Anyathd tu apard ; tad ahetutvat. 

20 Tatprasiddhim cdpahdya parama tma-vdci t 

vdpgikdre, kdla-karm akramddhiMn-niyojy a-yajaandna - 
phala-rfvigddyabhidhdyakd-bhapenu tadabkavdkkya- 
virodhapdtat. Tathd ca vihitanusthana-lopa-pra- 
sangah. . . . Sarvasabdanam paramntma-v dcitv epi na 
karma-kramddi-virodhah. Vyutpattyayogo va. 



Anyatra rudhim anivdryaiva mdhdyo gavr t ty d . . . 
vrttyabhyiipagamdt. Evam na karmddi-mirodhah. 
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student of the ten or twelve Upanisads that &astra can be shown to reveal the true 
are regarded as forming the background of nature of Brahman. ( vide Gita , XIII. 4) 
Vedantic thought that these texts, as they In fairness to the stupendousness of the 
stand , with all their numerous conflicts of task which the sutras have taken upon 
thought and expression and inner discrep- themselves and the signal success with 
ancies of details, cannot and do not which they have accomplished this task 
straightway give us an unerring insight into so systematically, it must be conceded that 
Brahman as their true subject matter ; or a they richly deserve the honour of being 
consistent doctrine of the world of matter recognized as the para vidya within (the 
and souls in relation to Brahman, without meaning of) the definition of that term as 
the aid of an effective instrument of inter- formulated in the passage of the Mundaka 
pretation of their tangled mass of evidence, Upanisad (I. i. 6) : yayd tadaksaram 

such as has been provided by the work of adhigamyate. 

Badarayana. The proof of the pudding is The method actually worked out by the 
in the eating. One has only to read through sutrakdra is certainly capable of being ex- 
the Upanisads as they are to realize the dire tended to the Rg-Veda and other scrip- 
need for a key to their samanvaya, inter- tures. Sankara’s comment under the 
pretation, and co-ordination. There can sutra ‘Darsayati ca ’ ( Brahana-Sutra , HI. iii. 
be no doubt that the Brahmaputra has 4) , quoted earlier, is a clear indication that 
coaxed them into revealing their hidden such an extension was certainly feasible, 
meaning. That at any rate is the presump- possible, and was contemplated by the 
tion of all the commentators. I cannot, scriptures themselves. And there are other 
therefore, entirely agree with the view indications, too, pointing to the same con- 
that the Upanisads aIone y to the elusion. This implicit role and position 
exclusion of the Vedas, constitute the of the Brahma-Sutra as para vidya, and 
para vidya. Nirndyaka Sdstra vis-a-vis the source- 

It is on record that the Brahma-Sutra of books of Hindu religious philosophy was 
Badarayana has alone attempted the dar- made explicit by Sri Madhvacarya in his 
ing task of demonstrating how the entire Brahma-Sutra-bhd?ya. 



COLERIDGE’S IMAGINATION AND THE 

INDIAN RASA-SIDDHANTA 

Professor Pushpa N. He7TB 

‘My mind feels as if ached to behold striving as it did to conceive divine har- 
and know something one and indivisible, mony at the base of manifold phenomena 
. . . In the faith of that, rocks or waterfalls, of the universe, Hartley’s theory of associa- 
mountains or caverns, give me the sense of tion seemed to be far from satisfactory to 
sublimity or majesty. ... In this faith, all fulfil the inner and deeper spiritual aspira- 
things counterfeit infinity/ (Coleridge : tions of man and to explain higher knowl- 

Letters, p. 228) edge. Coleridge repudiated it in his mature 

It is no wonder that to a mind like this days, because it held mind to be a mere 
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theatre or at best a passive speculator of 
mechanical processes whose result it some- 
how came to regard as its own free acts, 
and explained even the subtlest mental 
activities in terms of mechanical connexions 
and associations. 

Repudiating this associationistic philos- 
ophy, Coleridge accepts ‘imagination’, 
‘esemplastic power’ as he calls it, which is 
a grand power of synthesis, and reveals 
itself in reconciliation of opposites, which 
it blends into an organic whole. With the 
help of this power, which is the instrument 
of all higher knowledge, Coleridge refuses 
to accept Wordsworth’s antithesis between 
art and nature, and blends them into 
harmony of imaginative insight. 

In this respect, Coleridge’s debt to 
transcendental philosophers like Kant, 
Schelling, etc. is undeniable. The word 
‘esemplastic’ itself had connexions with 
einbildungskraft. But, in spite of all this, 
Coleridge owes to them perhaps little more 
than systematic statement of principles he 
himself had come to perceive through 
personal experience and independent 
thought. 

In the eighteenth century, the term ‘imag- 
ination’ was used for a power concerning 
all that could be visualized, all of which 
images could be formed. But with Cole- 
ridge, who accepts Kant’s distinction be- 
tween picturable and conceivable, the term 
had altogether a new meaning. 

But in Kant, he found assigned to it a 
universal function in the construction of 
experience, that of mediating between the 
data of sense and the forms of understand- 
ing, Kant’s theory of transcendental per- 
ception told that the imagination in this 
role was the constant inner subject (prime 
agent) in the process of acquiring knowl- 
edge that came to us through senses. 
Having once accepted this conception, 
Coleridge was led to regard imaginative 
faculty in twofold aspects — primary and 



secondary. Thus, for Kant’s reproductive 
imagination, he had fancy ; for Kant’s 
aesthetic imagination, he had got secondary 
imagination ; to Kant’s productive imagina- 
tion, he gave the name of primary imagi- 
nation. ‘The imagination, then, I consider 
either as primary or secondary. The 
primary imagination I hold, to be the 
living power and prime agent of all human 
perception.’ (Coleridge : Biographia Lite - 
raria , Everyman’s Library edition, p. 167) 

The difference between these two, how- 
ever, is only of degree, not of kind. ‘The 
secondary I consider as an echo of the 
former, coexisting with conscious will . . . 
differing only in degree.’ (ibid.) The primary 
imagination is the common possession of all 
human beings ; the secondary belongs to a 
gifted few. Activity of the secondary, un- 
like that of the primary, is accompanied 
and controlled by the activity of the 
conscious will. 

The imagination is a creative faculty. 
Coleridge, like Kant, believes that truth 
is neither in mere outward world nor in 
mind. It lies in fusion of subjective and 
objective elements, i.e. in knowledge. The 
original act of creation consists in the sum 
‘I am’ in the infinite mind, which distin- 
guishing self from non-self, subject from 
object, represents conscious fusion of both 
and thus creates cosmos out of chaos. Out- 
ward data of sense remain insignificant un- 
less they are interpreted by some inner 
power, are given some significance from our 
inward nature. It is in this wav that the 

c 

power that interprets the data of sense, 
giving them meaning, creates. Primary 
imagination, then, is ‘repetition in the finite 
mind of the eternal act of creation in 
infinite “I am”.’ (ibid., p. 167) 

Secondary imagination is, of course, the 
greatest creative power. What is its 
method of creation ? After all, it is the 
creative power, power of breathing life 
into skeleton of dry words and of making 
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them shine with a new glow that gives 
literature its important position among all 
other things in the world. It is quite 
obvious that artistic excellence does not 
depend upon the invention of highly 
complicated plots ; otherwise, even the 
greatest masters like Shakespeare and 
Kalidasa would have been called but the 
greatest borrowers. While observing so 
many persons and happenings in this world 
of ours, creative artist is at an endless 
strife to find out a meaning, a single truth 
underlying all this change. Artistic ex- 
cellence lies in finding out the meaning of 
life, reducing chaos to cosmos. 'Life has 
meaning, to find its meaning is my meat 
and drink.’ (Browning) 

That is why in spite of the fact that 
Shakespeare and Kalidasa have borrowed 
most of their plots from their predecessors, 
they are great original writers. Meaning 
of life as we find expressed in their works 
is ‘their own meaning’ essentially different 
from the ‘meaning’ given by their prede- 
cessors. Since truth lies in knowledge, in 
the fusion of subjective and objective ele- 
ments, imagination (secondary) creates by 
conferring meaning upon the chaotic every- 
day objects. It confers ‘semblance of truth 
upon shadows ... by conferring to them 
human interest’, (ibid., pp. 108-9) 

Not stopping at that, it transforms them, 
gives them a new charm of novelty by its 
modifying colours ; by its ‘shaping spirit’, 
‘It dissolves, diffuses and dissipates in order 
to re-create, or at least idealizes’, (ibid., 
p. 167) 

Without the light of imagination, the 
outward nature remains insignificant and 
chaotic. True nature is thus inside the 
mind itself. 

We receive but what we give ; 

And in our life alone does our nature live. 

(Coleridge : ‘Dejection : An Ode’) 

Coleridge opposes this power of imagina- 

4 



tion to fancy. Whereas the former be- 
longs to idealistic thought, the latter, along 
with fancy, is mere ‘combinatory mecha- 
nistic belonging to the field of association- 
istic thought’. Imagination alone can 
give higher knowledge, which comes from 
intuitional perception of basic unifying 
reality, of which the objective world is 
mere symbol. But as symbol and mind 
alike partake in the spiritual life of the 
ultimate reality, workings of imagination 
have an objective validity which arbitrary 
cool workings of fancy lack. For Kant, 
however, even the imagination cannot per- 
ceive the supersensuous and, consequently, 
its dealings are bound to be. only subjective 
and arbitrary. 

But the highest, power of imagination is 
to unify. It necessarily unifies in the pro- 
cess of finding out the meaning, because in 
that process it has to reduce manifold 
phenomena to order, relating it somehow 
or other to self. 

According to Coleridge, poetry aims at 
pleasure. Since ‘imagination’ is soul of 
true poetry, it follows that ‘the pleasure, 
almost heavenly bliss that reader derives 
from perusal of the work of art has got its 
origin in the working of imagination, i.e. in 
the process of ‘unifying’ ; there is some 
unique joy in having the sense of oneness 
with the rest of the world. ‘End and pur- 
pose of the reason is unity and system ; 
ultimate end of human thought and human 
feeling is unity.’ 

What Coleridge thus made was a genuine 
attempt at synthesis. ‘The office and 
object of his philosophy’, one critic says, ‘is 
to demonstrate the identity of subject and 
object. Being is identified as knowing and 
truth.’ He was not the man to whom 
universe is a mass of little things. ‘Individ- 
ual objects, which to the intellect appear 
merely as parts of an undiscoverable whole, 
are, to the gaze of imaginative faith, 
symbols of that totality which is its object.’ 
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(Shawcrass : Introduction to Biographic, 
Literaria) 

It is thus obvious that, according to 
Coleridge, source of literary enjoyment is 
the sense of being unified; culmination of 
that sense would be when the reader be- 
comes conscious of nothing but the exist- 
ence of one supreme divine essence. 

It is Indian poetics that takes us to that 
height. We get a pleasant shock of sur- 
prise to see how akin Coleridge’s theory of 
imagination stands to theory of rasa in 
Indian poetics. One almost feels that the 
theory developed by Coleridge has reached 
perfection in Indian poetics. 

One thing, of course, is to be borne in 
mind. Whereas Coleridge, along with the 
whole of western critics, is interested in the 
examination of the creative mind, i.e. mind 
of the writer, Indian poetics concentrates 
attention on the mind of the reader. But 
we need not bother much about the differ- 
ence, because the reader, while reading a 
great work of art, creates again what was 
originally created by the writer, and hence 
processes in the mind of the reader and in 
that of the writer are similar. 

Indian poetics, too, asks the question : 
What is the source of literary enjoyment ? 
Even while witnessing a tragic play, we get 
some kind of enjoyment ; otherwise, we 
would not pay for it. Says Abhinavagupta. 

Sarve arm ( rasah ) sukhapradhanah — 

‘All these (rasas) are such as where happi- 
ness predominates/ 

What is the reason ? The answer is 
given : 

Sasamviccarvanarupasya ekadhanasya 
prakdsasya anandasaratvat, d(nan darupa ta 
rarvarasdnam — 

‘Since enjoyment of consciousness which 
is of the nature of organic oneness and 
of enlightenment has got bliss for its 
essence. Bliss is the nature of all rasas / 



By the incompas sable power of a truly 
great writer, the outward layers of the ig- 
norance (which are actually the causes of 
the sense of separation and hence, of 
sorrow) being removed, and the manifold 
phenomena of the universe being reduced 
to the oneness of the soul, which is by its 
nature pure bliss, one gets divine joy. Rasa 
is nothing but consciousness of the divine 
oneness of the universe, it is self when all 
ignorance is removed from it. Because 
there is bliss in consciousness of omni- 
presence of the divine essence, one always 
gets nothing but heavenly joy from 
literature. Jagannatha says in his Rasa - 
gangddhara : 

B hagrbd.var ay-acid eva rasah . . . . pradur - 
bhavitenalaukikena vydpdrena tathalani- 
varlitdnanddm&varandjhdnena eva pro- 
mrstaparimitaprdbhtflwddi nijadharmma 
pramdim svaprakdsataya vdstavena nr 
jasvarupdnandena saha goWikriyamdnah 
pranivistavdsandrupd ratyddireva rasah — 

‘(Actually) the consciousness the layers 
on which have been removed is, by itself, 
rasa. . . . That beginning with raU , which 
is already there in the form of desires, and 
which is being tasted by the knower in his 
own light, whose covering on the element 
of bliss, namely, ignorance, has been at 
once removed by the appearance of 
extraordinary phenomenon and hence 
which has given up its own qualities like 
limitedness, knowership, etc., along with 
the bliss which is its nature, alone is rasa / 

This is actually what the rasa theory, 
which plays a very prominent role in Indian 
poetics, states. Rasa is consciousness of 
the omnipresence of Atman. In a way, it 
is consciousness of the subjective reality, 
and yet, since it is consciousness, i.e. 
knowledge, it is fusion of the subjective and 
the objective. Thus we find that there is 
little difference between the standpoint of 
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Coleridge and of old Indian critics as far 
as their theories of literary enjoyment are 
concerned. Just as Coleridge’s ‘imagina- 
tion’ belongs to the field both of meta- 
physics and of creative arts and is a com- 
mon possession of creative artists and 
philosophers, rasa theory is not confined 
merely to the field of literary criticism. 
The last step in this idea is taken by the 
attempt of bringing poetry to the level of 
religion by likening this aesthetic enjoy- 
ment to the ecstatic bliss of divine con- 
templation. Says Df. S. K. De : ‘The state 
of rasa-carvana is like the state of mind 
lost in the philosophic contemplation of 
Brahman.’ (‘The Theory of Rasa’, Some 
Problems of Sanskrit Poetics) 

But what is actually the meaning of 
bhagnavamndcit , or divine oneness of the 
universe, to behold which Coleridge’s mind 
‘as if ached’ ? While reading great works 
of art, we feel some indescribable sympathy 
for the characters therein, for innocent 
Desdemona or for delicate Sakuntala. That 
is because we identify ourselves with them. 
We feel as if we have become one with 
them, as if our self is giving up its limita- 
tions and is undergoing expansion. 
Broadening of the sympathies does take 



place, all narrow-mindedness is given up, 
and we get a sense of elevation of self. 
This is what those theories mean. Unless 
all beings in the universe are related to one 
another by some inner ^and intimate rela- 
tionship, unless they are connected as parts 
of one omnipresent mind, even the literary 
sympathy and bliss of literature is not 
possible. 

Even the literary joy, whether we explain 
it by Coleridge’s imagination of by the 
rasa theory in Indian criticism, stands as 
a living proof for the divine oneness of 
the universe, proof of the fact that aught 
that exists doth partake in the spiritual life 
of the ultimate Reality, one omnipresent 
mind whose most holy nature is to love. 
Mood of literary creation is, thus, 
necessarily 

. . . that blessed mood 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened . . . 

We are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul. 

(Wordsworth : ‘Tintern Abbey’) 



SOME REFLECTIONS ON INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao 



The Indian genius has largely given its 
life to two major interests, religion and 
philosophy, and they constitute its con- 
tribution to world thought and culture. 
Indian philosophy is the collective name 
for the spiritual heritage handed down to 

us by the seers, sages, and prophets of 

* 

India during the past four thousand years. 
Indian thought has developed unaffected 



by any foreign invasion. Its antiquity is 
a commonplace in the history of human 
thought. It has exhibited a strong instinct 
for life, a strange vitality, and a marvellous 
staying-power, in spite of the political up- 
heavals, social convulsions, foreign in- 
vasions, and scientific and technological 
revolutions it had to encounter and fight 
with. Further, Indian philosophic thought 
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has not remained merely as a pure intel- 
lectual lore; its influence on the life and 
secular thought of the people through the 
ages is widespread and permeates all walks 
of life and branches of knowledge — litera- 
ture, rituals, ethical life, social manners, 
and institutions. Its widespread in- 
fluence has touched not only Indian life 
and social institutions, but also has mould- 
ed and percolated foreign thought. The 

Indian philosophical system, Vedanta, has 

% 

influenced the personalities of Schopen- 
hauer, Hartmann, Nietzche, Keyserling in 
Europe ; it has inspired the Irish renais- 
sance as seen in the works of W. B. Yeats 
and G. W. Russell ; and has deeply affect- 
ed the top-rank American savants, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Walt Whitman, Aldous Huxley, 
Gerald Heard, and Christopher Isherwood. 
Vedanta is the living religion of the Hindus ; 
it forms the philosophic background of 
Hinduism. 

EXPERIENTIAL CHARACTER OF INDIAN 

PHILOSOPHY 

Indian philosophy is a complex group of 
philosophical systems called darsanas. The 
sages, through their spiritual effort, have 
had an immediate, self-certifying, pro- 
found, sorrow-destroying, blissful experi- 
ence of the ultimate Reality. The fulness 
of the experience of the sages has been 
translated into intellectual systems of 
philosophy in terms of reason and logic to 
bring conviction to those who have not as 
yet had the experience. The plausibility, 
the imperative desirability of the realiza- 
tion of the spiritual ideal is explained by 
the systems. The systems are not merely 
thought-structures, but are also spiritual 
guides ; they are the ways of life and not 
merely views of life. 

There are six systems of Indian philos- 
ophy and there are two major prophetic 
religions, Buddhism and Jainism, and a 
smart school of Indian materialism, the 



Carvaka. The nine systems together con- 
stitute Indian philosophy. The six systems 
are : (1) Nyaya, the realistic, theistic, and 
pluralistic system of Gautama ; (£) 

Vaisesika, the realistic, pluralistic atomism 
of Kanada ; (3) Sankhya, the spiritual, 
pluralistic naturalism of Kapila ; (4) Yoga, 
the psychosomatic discipline for reaching 
the Sankhya goal of Fatanjali ; (5) 

Mimamsa, the pluralistic and atheistic 
school of Vedic ritualism of Jaimini; and 
(6) Vedanta of Badarayana, comprising 
the school of idealism and monism and the 
schools of realism and theism. 

All the systems accept in principle the 
authority of the Vedas. The Vedas are 
considered by one section as self-existent, 
and the particular order of words in it is 
held to be unique and unalterable. The 
fixity of the Vedic texts is affirmed by the 
Mimamsa school, which also holds that, 
as no human intelligence composed them, 
they are free from defects and are infallible. 
The Vedas disclose truths that cannot be 
known by perception or inference. Hence, 
there is no conflict between their deliver- 
ances and those of secular knowledge. 
The internal inconsistencies in the Vedas 
are thus harmonized by the Mimamsa 
school. The Vedas are described as 
apauruseya ; their author is not known. 
Only the Nyaya school asserts God 
as the author of the Vedas. The 
Vedianta holds that we do not know the 
author of the Vedas. Barring such minor 
differences, all the schools admit the 
authority of the Vedas, and that they are 
the revelations and transcripts of the 
spiritual experiences of the sages. 

MOKSA: THE PHILOSOPHIC GOAL 

The first four schools of Indian philos- 
ophy, viz the Nylaya, the Vaisesika, the 
Sankhya, and the Yoga, build their systems 
primarily with the help of logic, and then 
■ seek confirmation by the help of scriptural 
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declarations. The Mimamsa and the 
Vedanta systems rely on the scriptures 
and do not accept such independent reason- 
ing Avhich goes against the scriptures. 
Logic is employed to explain the truths 
validated by the scriptures. In short, 
Indian philosophical systems are not mere 
logical analyses of experiences or mere 
attempts at building systems for their own 
sake. They have for their foundation a 
practical goal, which is their distinguish- 
ing mark. ‘Philosophy in India did not 
take its rise primarily in wonder as it seems 
to have done in the West ; rather it origi- 
nated under the pressure of a practical 
need arising from the presence of moral, 
physical, and metaphysical evils.’ Philos- 
ophy in India is a pragmatic quest for a 
state of existence commonly designated as 
moksa, where the individual overcomes all 
doubts and disbeliefs and conquers strife 
and tensions. There is no return to the 
world of becoming once man attains 
mok$a. Moksa is the master word in 
Indian philosophy. All the systems seek 
it as the supreme spiritual goal of life. 
The goal is religious in the sense that it 
implies belief in several religious categories 
— soul, God or the Absolute, and a state 
transcending existence. Moksa pre- 
supposes that life on this earth is not a 
complete unmixed good. The Indian 

philosophers’ analysis of human life dis- 

* 

closes that it is open to several evils arising 
from the buffets of fortune and the calami- 
ties of nature. That there is suffering in 

/ 

life is admitted by all the Indian thinkers. 
But this attitude is not one of pessimism. 
The Indian philosopher strikes the note of 
joy by declaring that man, by the exercise 
of his free will, can overcome sorrow and 
attain ultimate bliss or moksa. 

METAPHYSICAL SOUNDNESS 

When we say that Indian philosophical 
systems are pragmatic, the term is not 



used in its American sense. - ‘What is use- 

. * 

ful is not Truth; Truth alone can be re- 
garded as useful.’ The goal of the 
Indian philosophical systems, with the 
exception of the Oarvaka, the Indian 
materialism, is the realization of mofefl, an 
immediate perception of the ultimate 
Reality which transforms one’s existence 
for all times. The religious ideal of mok§a 
set forth by the Indian philosophical sys- 
tems does not in any way detract from their 
logical and metaphysical excellence. Every 
system of Indian philosophy has a theory 
of knowledge and is grounded in astute 
logic and sound metaphysics. It examines 
elaborately the criteria of truth and error, 
and the instruments of knowledge ( pra - 
mainas ) . Epistemology is the portal to 
metaphysics. The logical defence of the 
different systems discloses an acute meta- 
physical lore which baffles the expert and 
regales the earnest student* One has just 
to open any polemical tract of any system 
to observe their logical skill. They did not 
regard truth for truth’s sake as an ultimate 
ideal. The knowledge of truth is for the 
realization of moksa. But, on that 
account, their logic and metaphysics is not 
without its value. Every system examines 
the points of view of rival schools, first by 
stating them, then by exposing their in- 
consistencies and discrepancies. This is 
followed by stating its own point of view. 
The method is critical and thoroughgoing. 
Reason is given a due place. But reason 
in itself cannot discover the nature of the 
ultimate Reality. Only when the Truth 
is disclosed by spiritual experience, it is 
demonstrated as valid by the use of logic. 

Reason cannot prescribe the ends of life to 

a % 

us ; it can divise means to reach a goal, 
when the goal is made known. It is in- 
conclusive in its operation. It can be re- 

. • • *> * • 

futed by better reason, but experience 

s * . 

i ^ • ■ 

cannot be annulled. Hence its certainty 

» • • 

is upheld by the schools of Indian 
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MORAL TRAINING 

The schools of Indian philosophy insist 
on a systematic moral training as the 
necessary preliminary condition for the 
realization of moksa. Ethical excellence 
and moral goodness purify the understand- 
ing. Passions cloud our clear thinking and 
blur our vision. Hence the insistence on 
the cultivation of ethical virtues for the 
vision of Reality. We cannot bypass good 
life to attain godly life. Moksa is not the 
result of intellectual acumen or mental 
probability. It is not mere knowledge ; 
it is integral vision. The Upanisad de- 
clares : ‘One who has not desisted from 
bad conduct, whose senses are not under 
control, whose mind is not concentrated, 
whose mind is not free from anxiety, cannot 
attain this Self through knowledge/ 
( Katha , I. ii. 24) Moral purity is insisted 
on as the indispensable prerequisite for 
metaphysical insight. Not the mentally 
indolent, nor the morally impure, can have 
spiritual realization. 



LAW OF KARMA AND REBIRTH 



Indian philosophical systems are pri- 
marily interested not in the study of ob- 
jective nature, but in the analysis and 
understanding of the nature of the Self 
(Atman) . The goal of the systems is to 
enable the individual to realize the divine 
potential nature in him. Hence the in- 
terest centres round the concept of the 
Atman and its refinements. The problem 
of philosophy is the unravelling of the 
causes that have led the Self to forget its 



true nature and to show a means to re- 
gain it. That is why philosophy is called 
Adhyatma-sdstra or A tma-vidya, the 
science of the Self. 

That being the ultimate aim of the 
systems, they believe in the rule of law in 
all the realms of existence. The universe 



is law-abiding ; it is not a chaos or a chance 
occurrence. There is an ordered whole in 
its processes, a purpose in its methods. 
The law that governs the universe is called 
rta. 

ft 

Corresponding to the law-abiding nature 
of the universe are the laws of morality. 
The systems affirm man’s freedom of will. 
Man reaps what he sows. The law of 
Karma states that every man is the master 
of his own fate. Nothing that he does is 
without its reward — good or bad. We 
can never escape the consequences of our 
act. We are the architects of our own for- 
tune or misfortune. The law of Karma 
has enabled the Hindu to put up with the 
rewards and punishments he gets. He 
does not fret and fume against any un- 
known fate. He does not rail against God. 
He knows that the fault is not in the stars, 
but in himself. 

The law of Karma expresses the faith in 
the eternal moral order of the universe. 
Closely connected with the doctrine of 
Karma is the doctrine of rebirth and 
transmigration of souls. Souls are regard- 
ed as distinct from the physical body or 
mind. These are infinite and eternal. 
Birth is the temporary association of the 
body with the soul. The purpose of hu- 
man life is to expiate the sins one commits 
and realize the potential goodness within. 
Human life is a ‘succession of spiritual 
opportunities’. 

One human life is not adequate to enable 
one to realize his best. Hence the faith in 
rebirth. 

SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 

Most of the systems advocate a definite 
pattern of spiritual training. The first step 
in the process is the learning of the scrip- 
tures from a competent guru, a spiritual 
teacher. Going to the spiritual teacher for 
initiation is not an act of formality, but a 
necessity. Spiritual truths are not to be 
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broadcast indiscriminately. Earnest and 
competent students are to be instructed by 
spiritually illumined teachers. After ac- 
quiring the knowledge of spiritual truths 
from a guru, the spiritual aspirant should 
cogitate about the pros and cons of the 
nature of the arguments in favour of 
spiritual truths. He should assimilate what 
is taught and make it his own, and not 
take it on blind trust. He must examine 
the beliefs and satisfy the intellect. 

There is a further stage. The convic- 
tions to which one has given intellectual 
assent are likely to be assailed by counter 
arguments, thus undermining one’s faith 
in them. One may be swept away by 
more attractive parallel concepts. So the 
aspirant should continuously meditate on 
the truths till he realizes them with an im- 
mediacy and certainty that are never 
effaced. This process is called nididhyd - 
sana. The three steps are recommended 
by all the systems. 

SUMMING-UP 

The Indian philosophical systems are 
value-philosophies. They believe that life 
has significance and meaning. The devel- 
opment of one’s personality to its highest 



stature is the ideal. Each system has its 
own unity and excellence. All of them 
are essentially religious and seek an ideal 
of life which is transcendent to empirical 
experience. Ethics and logic are neces- 
sary for spiritual life, but are not identical 
with them. Experience is the final author- 
ity of religious truths. The divine word 
or the book is merely a guide and not the 
ultimate authority. The intellectual for- 
mulations are described as the second-best, 
and they can never adequately describe 
the spiritual truths. The outstanding 
characteristic of Indian philosophy is its 
high seriousness. It is not merely specu- 
lative. It is not a flight from the objec- 
tives of living, a fruitless exercise of the 
mind, the luxury of a lazy view. The 
western concept of philosophy has left man 
high and dry, because it has confined it to 
the mere function of reason and the art of 
argument. Philosophy is what matters 
most. It is that which liberates man and 
thereby eradicates radically all ills of life 
and gives man the highest bliss. It is this 
practical function of Indian philosophy that 
saves it from degenerating into a mere 
form of logistics or speculation. Philos- 
ophy in India is a serious and fruitful 
activity. 
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Sri M. K. Venkatarama Iyer 

When man begins to reflect, he becomes His discontent does not stop with these 
dissatisfied with his environment. He man-made arrangements. Further re- 
begins to feel that conditions are not what flection leads him to find fault with the 
they should be. The social structure, the very ordering of the world in which he 
political set-up, the production and distri- has to live and move and work out his 
bution of wealth, the working of the reli- destiny. The physical environment is not 
gious and spiritual institutions— all these, sufficiently helpful to his deepest aspira- 
m his opinion, leave much to be desired, tions. It appears to him that man and his 
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spiritual aspirations have no essential 
place in the scheme of the universe. His 
cherished dreams not only receive no en- 
couragement, but are in perpetual danger 
of being blown up by a natural catastro- 
phe. The prospect of all life becoming im- 
possible in the universe by the process of 
what the scientists call ‘heat death’ is 
always dangling over his pet schemes like 
the sword of Damocles. 

SEARCH IN THE EXTERNAL WORLD 

Man becomes dispirited and cries out 
that if it were in his power, he would 
'shatter this sorry scheme of things entire 
and remould it nearer to heart’s desire’. 
Leibnitz may assure us that this is ‘the best 
of all possible worlds’, but this assurance 
brings little comfort in the face of the stark 
realities. Revolutionary efforts to effect 
reforms in the political and social spheres 
have not met with much success. The 
remedy, in the long run, has proved to be 
worse than the disease. Poets and philos- 
ophers begin to exercise their creative 

* 

talents and produce pictures of ideal 
societies. The ‘Republic’ of Plato, the 
'Utopia’ of Thomas Moore, the ‘New At- 
lantis’ of Francis Bacon, and the ‘Earthly 
Paradise’ of William Morris are the out- 
come of such efforts. But they remain 
mere paper-constructions. In spite of all 
the noble work done by well-meaning re- 
formers, our earth has remained anything 
but a paradise, and the land has not begun 
to flow with milk and honey. Disease and 
poverty have come to stay. There is 
more misery than happiness even in the 
advanced industrialized countries. Mental 
peace is more conspicuous by its absence 
than by its presence. The few joys that 
come to us prove fugitive. We are inclined 
to exclaim with the poet : ‘There is not a 
joy the world can give like that it takes 
away.’ 'Another and another cup to drown 
the memory <xf this impertinence’, cries 



Omar Khayyam; but drugs and narcotics 
are no solution. Wisdom lies in realizing 
that we must not expect too much from 
this world which, as the Lord has said in 
the Gita (IX. 33) , is evanescent and full 
of misery. 

IN THE HEAVENS 

With this realization, we naturally turn 
our thoughts to the other world. It is 
what we call heaven or devaloka. All reli- 
gions have more or less tacitly encouraged 
man in his hope that once he goes to 
heaven, he can have his fill of pleasures. 
Glowing pictures have been drawn in the 
religious scriptures of the ideal conditions 
that prevail in the other world. It is al- 
ways the spring season that prevails there. 
All the fruits and flowers and good things 
that one can long for can be had in plenty 
at all times. The denizens of heaven re- 
main perpetually young, and their capacity 
for enjoyment will not diminish with the 
passage of time. Intemperance will bring 
no penalty. The only thing that man has 
to do is to purchase a ticket for heaven. 
This he can do by performing what is 
known as the jyotistoma sacrifice recom- 
mended by the Vedas ; the other scriptures, 
too, prescribe certain modes of conduct 
and deeds here on earth that may secure 
for us a place in heaven. Going to heaven, 
man will find that there is no fear in that 
place, not even of death. Needless to say 
that there is no such thing as growing old 
or being troubled by hunger and thirst. 
Man leaves misery far, far behind. 

The picture of heaven is all right so long 
as going to that place is held in prospect ; 
but disillusionment stares us in the face 
once it is attained. The first thing that 
the new entrant observes is that there are 
differences even in that place. To some a 
greater measure of happiness is vouchsafed 
than to others. This looks like differen- 
tial treatment, and the discontent arising 
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therefrom converts even the little happi- 
ness that is given to him into misery. The 
second thing is the fact that he cannot 
hope to stay there a moment longer than 
what is warranted by his reserve of merit 
( punya ) . As soon as it is exhausted, he 
must be prepared to take his exit. And 
there is no knowing what will be his next 
abode. The Gita (IX. 21) says that when 
their merit is exhausted, they will return 
to the world of mortals. This does not 
necessarily mean that they will be reborn 
as human beings. Even animals are 
mortals. The Mimdaka Upanisad (I. ii. 
10) explicitly mentions that ‘having en- 
joyed the reward of their merit in heaven, 
they return either to the world of human 
beings or to one lower still’. Just as pre- 
ferments granted to a man for his services 
to his master are not permanent, even so 
the happiness granted in heaven to a man 
as reward for his merit is impermanent. 
( vide Chandogya Upanisad , VIII. i. 10) 
This thought must give the pause to one 
who believes that going to heaven is the 
summum bonum of existence. As the 
Mvndaka Upanisad (I. ii. 12) counsels : 

‘ Panksya lolmn karmacitan Bmhmano 
nirvedamdyat — A Brahmana should resort 
to renunciation after examining the worlds 
acquired through karma * 

icailasa and vaikuntha 

• « 

At this point, one may think of Kailasa 
or Vaikuntha. The former is the region 
(loka) of Siva and the latter of Visnu. To 
religious-minded people, this thought will 
have great appeal. Going to the presence 
of Lord Siva, standing before Him with 
one’s hands folded and raised in adoration, 
feasting the eyes by passing them over 
His majestic and decorated personality, 
touching His feet with one’s hands and 
pressing them on the head, eyes, and breast, 
and enjoying the music and dance of His 
attendants — these are spoken of as the 



highest bliss in Sri Sankara’s &ivdnanda» 
lahari (verses 24-26) . It is further stated 
in stanza 28 that ‘by offering worship to 
Siva, one gets a form like unto that of the 
Lord ; that by reciting His names such as 
Siva and Mahadeva, one gets near to Him ; 
that by associating and holding converse 
with devout worshippers of Siva, one goes 
to that very region ; and, lastly, that by 
meditating on Him as the embodiment of 
the moving and the unmoving world, one 
becomes identified with Him’. Sarupya , 
sdmlpya , sdlokya , and sdyujya are the 
four grades of liberation according to this 
religious thought. So far as the region of 
Visnu is concerned, there are the first three, 
but not the last. According to Visistadvai- 
ta, the devotee does not lose his individ- 
uality ; he retains it and stands reveren- 
tially in the immediate presence of the 
Lord, with his hands lifted and folded over 
his head and keeping himself ever ready to 
carry out the behests of God. He believes 
that in this lies his highest freedom and his 
highest bliss. 

All this, as I have already stated, may 
have a powerful appeal to the religious im- 
agination, but cannot satisfy our deepest 
instincts. Reflection will show that these 
modes, at their best, amount to some kind 
of ‘partial salvation in a posthumous 
heaven’, in the words of Aldous Huxley. 
(Perennial Philosophy , p. 309) 

MEDITATION ON SAGUNA BRAHMAN 

Instead of worshipping Siva and Vis$u, 
who are only manifestations of Isvara 
under one or other of His aspects, one may 
think of meditating on Saguna Brahman. 
This is the cosmic Absolute, and it is spe- 
cially intended to serve as an object of 
meditation. In the Upanisads, we come 
across several meditative exercises such as 
& aridity a-vidyd, Samvarga-vidya , Upa- 

kosala-vidyd , PahcdgnLvhlyd, and so forth. 
A vidyd is an exercise in meditation. It 
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is otherwise known as an updsand. Saguna 
Brahman, in one or other of Its aspects, is 
the object of meditation. In the Sdndilya- 
vidyd, for example, the meditation is on 
the formula ‘tajjatdn'. It means : ‘That 
(tat) which gives rise to the world (ja) , 
which re-absorbs the world into itself (la ) , 
and which sustains it in the intervening 
period (an).' This formula is expanded 
and stated more fully as the definition of 
Brahman in another Upanisad (Taittinya 
Upanisad , III. i. 1) . The syllable ‘Om' is 
another formula recommended for medita- 
tion. It is said to be the nearest symbol 
of Brahman. 

BRAHMA LOKA 

These meditations lead to one common 
result. They entitle the worshipper to go 
to Brahmaloka by the path of the gods 
(devaydna). The aspirant will stay there 
till the end of the world-period and will 
attain final deliverance along with Brahma. 
During his stay in the region of Brahma, 
he will qualify himself for the final libera- 
tion by acquiring the right kind of knowl- 
edge, This is moksa in stages, and is 
therefore known as kramamukti. 

These conceptions, implying as they do 
journey to another region, Kailasa or Vai- 
kuntha or Brahmaloka, are vitiated by the 
sense of difference. These worlds are 
supposed to be located in some upper re- 
gion, and the aspirant has to undertake a 
journey to those places. Going implies 
someone who goes and some place to which 
he goes. The journey is also in time. Since 
worship or meditation is the pre-condition 
for going to any of these regions, the con- 
ception comes under the cause and effect 
relation also. What is subject to time, 
space, and causal relation is limited. It 
cannot therefore be final. 

TRUE HAPPINESS IS WITHIN ONESELF 

According to Sri Sankara, moksa is not 



something produced anew ( utpadya ), nor 
is it anything that is attained by going to 
another place (dpya) . One does not have 
to undergo any change or transformation. 
It is consequently not vikdrya. Nor does 
it involve the acquisition of new virtues or 
the shedding of evil qualities. Since no 
purification is needed, it is not even 
samskdrya . 

It must therefore be an ever present and 
eternally perfect reality. It is not to be 
sought outside of one’s own true self, since 
it is the only reality and there is no second. 
The one reality of which mail can be ab- 
solutely certain is the existence of his own 
self. This self is known as the jiva. But since 
it is subject to misery, it cannot be the 
true self of man. Its finitude arises from 
its wrong identification with the physical 
body, the sense-organs, mind, and the intel- 
lect. This erroneous identification with 
the non-self arises from foundational 
ignorance, nmldvidyd. 

For the removal of this ignorance, the 
jiva has to seek instruction from a com- 
petent guru. The instruction will be in 
terms of the mahdvdkya, Tat tv am asi 
(That thou art). By repeated reflection 
on this text, the jiva will gain intellectual 
conviction regarding its truth. The next 
step is to keep on meditating on this text 
without intermission. 

Then, as in a Hash, the truth that the 
jiva is non-different from Brahman will 
dawn on the aspirant. It is called con- 
sciousness of the Absolute (akdictn^akdro- 
vrtti). Of this vrtti, the jiva is both the 
subject and the object. It arises in the 
jiva, and it relates to the true nature of the 
jiva. The realization of the true nature of 
the jiva knocks the bottom out of this 
vrtti. The jiva as such will disappear, and 
the vftti will be dissolved for want of a 
locus. But the septient principle involved 
in it will not perish. It will merge in un- 
limited consciousness (akhamda caitanya ) . 
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It is like the reflected images of the sun 
that get back to their source when the re- 
flecting media, the pools of water, get dried 
up. This experience is embodied in another 
mahdvakya, Aham Brakmasmi (I am 
Brahman) . This is born of realization. 
When it is stated in language, it suffers a 
little distortion. The statement gives the 
impression that there are two entities indi- 
cated by the two terms, ‘ aham * and 
* Brahma \ and that an identity is stated 
between the two. It is a limitation aris- 
ing from language. The experience is more 
in the nature of a communion than an in- 
tellectual cognition. Felt experiences can 
only be inadequately put across in terms of 
language. 

To realize the true self is to rest in it. 
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That is the meaning of svastha. It ought 
not to be taken to mean that someone rests 
somewhere. There is no duality. The self 
coming to its own is all that is meant. 
One who is w r ell established in his own self 
is also known as a Brahmasamstha . 
Brahman is not, however, anything differ- 
ent from one’s true self, the Atman. The 
two are identical. 

This experience is bliss all compact. Man 
must look for happiness in his own self and 
not in any loka outside of him. One who 
is in the enjoyment of this inward bliss is 
known as Atmarati. Such a man will not 
fall foul of the world. He will not seek 
happiness in the world outside of him, but 
will discover that the springs of happiness 
are within himself. 



NOTES AND 

IN THIS NUMBER 

Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D., for- 
merly Head of the Department of Philos- 
ophy, Calcutta University, and the well- 
known author of many books on Indian 
philosophy, makes a brief survey of ‘The 
Concept of God in Indian Thought’ as 
expressed in the various systems of Indian 
philosophy. 

Vidyabhushana Sastranidhi Dr. B. N. K. 
Sharma, M.A., PhD., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Ruparel College, Bombay, discusses The 

Place of the Brahma-Sutra in Vedanta 

* 

Darsana’ in his article on the subject, with 
special reference to the views of &ri 
Madhvacarya. 

Professor Pushpa N. Hete, M.A., Lec- 
turer in English, Government College of 



COMMENTS 

Science, Nagpur, is a new contributor to 
Prabuddha Bharata . In her article, she 
makes a comparative study of ‘Coleridge’s 
Imagination and Indian Rasa-siddhanta’. 

In his article on ‘Some Reflections on 
Indian Philosophy’, Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao, 
M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy, 
Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati, 
Andhra Pradesh, refers to some salient 
features of Indian philosophy. 

Sri M.K. Venkatarama Iyer, MA., for- 
merly Head of the Department of Philoso- 
phy, Annamalai University, points out how 
the ‘Search for Happiness’ in an external 
universe outside of ourselves, whether 
earthly or celestial, is futile. True happiness 
is found only by diving deep within our- 
selves and realizing the true nature of our 
own Self or Atman, which is all-blissful. 
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BUDDHA AND THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHISM. 
By Ananba Coomaraswamt. University Books, 
Inc., 1601 Jericho Turnpike, New Hyde Park, New 
York. 1064. Pages 370. Price $ 10. 

Long back, in 1916, Dr. Coomaraswamy published 
this great book in England, and the present one is a 
much needed reprint of the 1927 edition. Dr. 
Coomaraswamy was one of the earliest to hold to the 
philosophic pereninis — to the concept of universal 
religion. His interpretations of Indian thought, 
philosophy, religion, and art are too many to be for- 
gotten or brushed aside. In the present work, he 
argues effectively that Buddhism has in it some- 
thing worth while and possible to believe today. 
Buddhism is a harmonious product of Hinduism. 

The first part of the book offers a lucid account of 
the life of the Buddha. The second part presents 
the gospel of early Buddhism in fourteen chapters. 
The third deals with the contemporary systems. 
The fourth is devoted to the Mahayana. The last 
part presents a stimulating account of Buddhist art. 
The work is a must for every student of human 
culture. 

This is a classic on Buddhism, and it cannot be 
replaced. The author vigorously combats the charge 
of pessimism brought against Buddhism. I would 
like to draw the attention of the scholars to the 
valid contention of Dr. Coomaraswamy that ‘in all 
essentials Buddhism and Brahmanism form a single 
system’. The account of Zen Buddhism in the pres- 
ent work is a monument of distinguished scholar- 
ship, profound sympathy, deep insight, and happy 
intuition. Even today scholars would do well to 
note that in the Grecc-Buddhist sculpture we have 
‘the work of foreign craftsmen imitating Indian 
formulae which they did not understand’. 

Dr. P. S. Sastri 

HOLY MOTHER. Br Swami Nikhuananda. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London. 1963. Pages 
348. Price 32 shillings. 

Respectfully invoked as Holy Mother wherever Sri 
Ramakrishna is known, Sri Sarada Devi (1853- 
1920) was wife, nun, mother, and teacher in one, and 
is an arresting figure in the religious history of 
modern India. Trained in the holy life by her 
illustrious husband, Sri Ramakrishna, she attained a 
nnique spiritual stature, and, at his instance, con- 
tinued the work of spiritual ministry started by him. 
The first authentic work in English dealing with her 
life and message came out from Madras in 1940. The 
present biography is based on all the authentic 



material available to date, and is written specially 
keeping in view the western readers interested in 
Hindu religious ideals in general and in Sri Rama- 
krishna and his message in particular. The author, 
who had the privilege of receiving the Holy Mother’s 
blessing in his religious life, has included in the bock 
some of his personal reminiscences. 

In the introductory chapter, ‘The Women of 
India’, the author briefly deals with the status of 
women in Hindu society, and discusses some of the 
great women of India from Slta to Sarojini Naidu. 
The early life of Sri Sarada Devi and her marriage 
to Sri Ramakrishna are treated in two chapters. 
Five chapters are devoted to the period of absorbing 
interest in her life, when, for fourteen years, she 
was intimately associated with Sri Ramakrishna till 
his passing away in 1886. These chapters vividly 
describe the tender spiritual relationship that subsist- 



ed between the holy couple, and Sri Sarada Devi’s 
discipleship under, and devoted service to, Sri Rama- 
krishna, who trained her for her future role as his 
spiritual successor. After three chapters dealing with 
the domestic setting to her later activities, we come 
to the most important phase of her life — the period 
of her spiritual ministry. ‘Holy Mother’, in the 
author’s words, ‘was a teacher par excellence. In her 
relationship with her disciples, she acted as mother, 
teacher, and Divinity incarnate.’ These three as- 
pects are discussed in three chapters, followed by a 
chapter giving interesting reminiscences of the Holy 
Mother by her disciples, Swami Virajananda, Swarai 
Arupananda, and Srimati Sarajubala. The essentials 
of her leaching are ably analysed in two chapters. 
The part played by the Holy Mother in shaping and 
guiding the Ramakrishna Order and the respect and 
veneration she received from Sri Ramakrishna’s 



disciples, beginning with Swami Vivekananda, are 
well brought out in the chapters on ‘The Ramakrishna 
Order’ and ‘Holy Mother and Her Intimate Devotees’. 
The last two chapters deal with further glimpses of 
her personality and her final years. An index, a 
glossary to explain the terms unfamiliar in the West, 
fifteen pages of illustrations on art paper, the map 
on the end-paper showing the route by which the 
Holy Mother travelled between Dakshineswar and 
Jayarambati, are the other attractive and instructive 
features of the book. The printing and get-up are 
fine. 

We may draw attention to one or two minor in- 
accuracies in the work. On pages 272 and 293, 
reference is made to *Holy Mother at the Udbodhan’, 
but in 1890 and prior to 1902— the periods referred 
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to — there was no Udbodhan house in existence. Swami 
Ramakrishnananda passed away on August 21, 1911', 
and not August 1, 19] 1, as stated on page 306. On 
page 51, the author mentions that the worship of 
goddess Jagaddhairi was first introduced in the 
Holy Mother’s family in 1877. Some biographers, 
however, refer this to 1875. 

This well-written, authentic, and inspiring account 
of the Holy Mother’s life and message is a valuable 
addition to the literature on the Holy Mother. The 
book is sure to be a source of inspiration not only 
to the innumerable devotees of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Holy Mother but to all persons interested in holy 
living. 

Swami Sandiiyananda 

SRI RAM ANAGFRA . Translated by Ramdayal 
Upadhyaya. Sri Ramanashramam, Tiruvannamalai. 
1960. Pages 96. Price Re. 1.25 P. 

The Rainanaglta composed by Vasishtba Ganapati 
Muni, the premier disciple of the Maharshi, consists 
of 300 verses in Sanskrit, divided into eighteen 
chapters. It has been also commented upon (in 
Sanskrit) by Sri ICapali Sastriar in his vyakhya, 
which brings out the full import of the spiritual in- 
structions given by the sage to the devotees, whose 
queries and the replies thereto are recorded in the 
Ramanagita. 

The translator of the text has added a short in- 
troduction which gives a synopsis of the subjects 
dealt with in the treatise. The Maharshi calls upon 
the seeker to find his base in the Self (2) . There 
are three ways therefor : Self enquiry, Meditation, 

Breath-control. The root of all thoughts is the T, 
and the base of this T is the Self. To search out 
this Self is Self-enquiry. Once this Self is attained, 
there is no falling from that state. One sees the 
Self everywhere and all in the Self. 

There are many topics that are of import to the 
spiritual seeker, whatever be his path. Control of the 
mind, cutting off of the heart-knots, the truth of 
the dynamism of Sakti, the steps leading to liberation 
— all these come in for systematic exposition. 

Each verse is followed by its prose order (in 
Sanskrit);, and then the simple rendering in Hindi. 
The edition is neat and helpful. 

M. P. Pandit 

STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA- 
TION. By Dr. V. P. Varma. Lskshmi Narain 
Agarwal, Educational Publishers, Agra, U.P., 1964. 
Pages 338. Price Rs. 16. 

The book presents a few papers on the philosophies 
and problems of education. The first part deals 
with the philosophies of education, and covers cer- 



tain important points of view from the Vedas and 
Upanisads to Giovanni Gentile. Plato and Aristotle, 
Tilak and Dewey, Whitehead and Russell, are the 
thinkers who are included in this part to represent 
certain broad categories of philosophies of education, 
besides Giovanni Gentile. At the end of the section, 
the author gives his own approach in his ‘A Synthetic 
Approach to the Philosophy of Education’. The 
second pari deals with some problems of education 
such as language teaching, culture and education, dis- 
cipline and peace, and education of the electorate 
in India. The third part deals with Plato and Veda, 
culture and democracy, and spiritual freedom. 

Dr. Varma takes a comprehensive eclectic view of 
things and combines the best in the different points 
of view to come to the conclusion that the aims of 
edncation should be the same as the aims of the 
best life that one aspires for. Education is an in- 
strumental value to subserve the ends of life. 

Dr. Varma has made a sincere attempt to examine 
the psycho-sociological, ethical, and political founda- 
tions of education to understand the nature of the 
ends sought to be achieved. People that do not 
have the time to go through several original works 
can benefit by the present book, since it gives a 
gist of what many authorities have said on the sub- 
ject. Should one expect, however, a critical com- 
parative study, one is likely to be disappointed. 

A subject like education cannot be discussed very 
fruitfully unless the definition delimits the scope to 
clear-cut proportions. One is free to regard the 
whole cf life as a process of education, as does Sri 
Aurobindo, but the result would be a rather un- 
witting obliteration of the boundaries of the subject 
to merge into the amorphous infinite. If one’s atten- 
tion be confined to a discussion of the approach to 
the training of the youngsters in the first phase of 
the life, there can be a concrete discussion regarding 
the intrinsic as well as the instrumental values sought 
to be achieved. Whatever the view' that one takes 
of life as a whole, there could be some universal 
values, such as the excellence of physique, the re- 
finement of the mind, cultivation of social aware- 
ness, and the acquisition of the necessary skills to 
make a decent and honest living, etc. 

It is because of this reason that we find so many 
points of similarity between the educational systems 
of societies whose ways of living are so sharply 
different from each other. Dr. Varma’s emphasis on 
the philosophy of life, rather than on the philosophy 
of education, seems to go rather off the mark. 

The second and the third parts of the book are 
not so much the outcome of any particular philos- 
ophy of education, and as such, they constitute in- 
dependent entities by themselves. As one comes to 
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the end of the book, one is left with the feeling that 
there ought to have been a mental unity rather than 
a mere physical contiguity between different parts. 
One is also struck by certain arbitrary opinions held 
by the author. For instance, Dr. Varma feels that 
no student should be awarded his doctorate degree 
unless he has some knowledge of German or French. 
One cannot help feeling that books planned with a 
definite purpose are different from the ones that are 
thrown up out of the obesity of one’s files, how- 
soever erudite may be the material that one has in 
one’s possession. 

H. G. KuLKARNI 

SANSKRIT 

SUTRABHASYARTHATATTVAVIVECANI (Part 
I) . By Swami Satchidanandendra Saraswati. 
Adhyatma Prakasha Karyalaya, Holenarsipur, Hassan 
District, Mysore State. 1964. Pages 122. Price 
Re. 1.75. 

The publication is a deep study, in lucid and digni- 
fied Sanskrit, of the main thoughts of Advaita as 
contained in the writings of Sri Sankaracarya on the 
aphorisms of Vedanta of Sri Badarayana. The first 
part of the book, which is under review, is confined 
to an analysis of the first aphorism in minute detail. 
The method adopted by the author is both direct 
and indirect. As a direct way of explaining the 
sentences of Sri Sarikaracarya, he interprets the words 
and the particular problems involved in them. In- 
directly, he also introduces the problems in the 
particular adhikarana (the whole subject-matter or a 
particular topic) 1 and gives the full arguments for 
and against to establish the right conclusions. 
Finally, he adds an appendix to give a resume of the 
adhikarana dealt with, where he discusses the points 
of view of contending interpreters like Prakasatman 
and Vacaspati. 

I may say without hesitation that the author 
has done a singular service to the study of Vedanta, 
and I hope that he will very soon finish the full 
work of rightly interpreting £ri Sankaracarya’s com- 
mentary in his unique and inimitable way. The 
work should be an honoured treasure to every lover 
of Indian heritage, particularly Vedanta, and to 
every library. 

Dr. B. K. Sengupta 

E N GLI SH-SA N SKRIT-B E N GALI 

MAHAVASTU AVADANA. Edited by Dr. Radha 
Govinda Basak. Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 1963. 
Pages lxxix-j-510. Price Rs. 25. 

In his preface to the book, Dr. Radha Govinda 
Basak writes : ‘This work, an edition of the Buddhist 



treatise, the Makavastu Avadana , in three volumes, 
is now published by the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
in its Research Series. Scholars throughout the 
world know that the late great French savant E. 
Sen art edited and published this book for the first 
time in three volumes and his is the only edition of 
the Mahdvastu existing in the world.’ 

The book contains the Sanskrit text (as edited by 
Professor Senart) and Bengali translation of the 
Mahdvastu Avadana. The Avadana belongs to the 
V may a Pitaka of the Buddhist canonical literature 
prepared in accordance with the text of the bokot- 
taravddins, who used to believe in the doctrine that 
all the Buddhas — past, present, and future — are lokot- 
tara, although they assume customary worldly life 
with a view to benefiting the entire human race. 

Dr. Basak, who is well known for his erudition, 
has done a great service by giving us the Bengali 
translation of this important Buddhist text. For 
the benefit of those not well initiated in the Buddhistic 
philosophy, he gives in brief, in a valuable intro- 
duction in English, the salient features of the im- 
portant topics discussed in the book. The introduc- 
tion is important for more than one reason. It 
contains critical and appropriate analysis of the 
political, social, economic, and religious conditions of 
ancient Indian life as revealed in. the Mahd- 
vastu. Being an eminent historian himself, Dr. 
Basak has been able to guess correctly the important 
social, political, and economic aspects of Indian life 
existing in that very remote age. 

The book will prove informative and instructive 
to those interested in the culture and civilization of 
ancient India. 

Dr. Anima Sen Gupta 

FRENCH 

QUELQUES ASPECTS DTJNE SADHANA. By 
Par Ma Suryananda Lakshmi. Editions Albin 
Michel, 22 rue Huyghens, Paris. 1963. Pages 224. 
Price 12f 75. 

The author of this unusual book is a seeker from 
the West who has opened herself to the influence and 
guidance of the spiritual thought of India. She 
is evidently well read in the writings of Sri Aurobindo, 
and familiar with the life and teaching of Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa. She writes in this book of 
the knowledge she has received, corroborated by her 
own inner experience, of the gods and goddesses at 
work in the cosmos and in each individual, the truth 
of avatar a, mantra, kunydaliril, etc. Her presenta- 
tion is, as the editor observes, modern, and couched 
in the terminology of the present-day logic and 
science. 



M. P. Pandit 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION ASHRAMA 

VISAKIIAPATNAM 2 

Report for 1963-64 

Following were the activities of the centre iduring 
the period under review : 

Religious Service : Daily worship and prayers in 

the Ashrama shrine in the mornings and evenings and 
Raman&ma Sahkirtana on Ekadasi days. 

Free Reading Room and Library : Total number 

of books in the library : 2,343. Number of magazines 
received in the library : 20 ; newspapers : 6. Number 
of books issued during the year: 707. Number of 
persons who utilized the reading room : 25. 

Cultural and Recreation Centre for Children : 
This centre, called Balamangalam, conducted cultural 
programmes for children aged 5 to 12 on Sundays, 
and taught them Sanskrit and devotional songs. 
Religious instruction through the stories of saints was 
imparted to them. Indoor and outdoor games, educa- 
tional filmshows, and a children’s library were the 
other media utilized for the training of children. 

Sri Sarada Bala Vihara ( Primary School ) : This 
school with the English medium, started in January 
1958, has a total strength of 330 children and 15 
teachers, and has become very popular. 

Publication and Book Sales Department : The 
Ashrama has brought a second and enlarged edition 
of Prafthanavali. 

Auditorium : The construction of the auditorium 

was undertaken in the year 1961 and completed, 
except for some items, in January 1963, with the help 
of the grants received from the Central and State 
Governments. It was opened by Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, President of India, on 3 January 1963. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA SEVASHRAMA 
SHYAMALATAL, HIMALAYAS 

Report for 1963-64 

The Sevashrama is a charitable hospital started in 
1014 as part of the activity of the Vivekananda 
Ashrama, ShyamaJatal, in the interior of the 
Himalayas, situated at a height of about 4,944 ft. 
above sea level. It is at a distance of 16 miles from 
the nearest railway station Tanakpur, on the N. E. 
Railway. Since its inception, it has been trying its 
level best to minister to the medical needs of the poor 
and helpless people of this hilly region. The total 
number of patients treated during the year : Outdoor : 
9,689 (new cases ; 7,360 — men : 3,580 ; women : 

1,889; children: 1,891; repeated cases: 2,329); 

indoor : 164 (men : 83 ; women : 48 ; children : 33) . 

Veterinary Department : This department was 



started in 1939. The total number of cases treated 
during the year under review : Outdoor : 3,314 (new 
cases : 3,006 ; repeated cases : 308) . 

Urgent Needs of the Sevashrama : 

1. For equipping the hospital with 
up-to-date medical appliances . . Rs. 25,000 

2. A Permanent Fund for Its Upkeep Rs. 50,000 

3. A Permanent Fund for the Veter- 
inary Department . . . . Rs. 25,000 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION ASHRAMA 

SALEM 

Report for 1963-64 

TJhe activities of the Ashrama during the period 
under review were as follows : 

Spiritual and Cultural : The Ashrama conducted 

regular weekly religious classes on Sundays, and 
organized lectures and discourses on religious and 
philosophic subjects, besides carrying on regular 
prayers and worship at the Ashrama shrine. It also 
observed the birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada 
Devi, and Swami Vivekananda in the Ashrama, and 
organized the same in the suburbs of Salem. The 
Ashrama celebrated the birth centenary of Swami 
Vivekananda with special pujd, homa, processions, 
meetings, and Harikatha performances on 17 and 20 
January 1963 and in March 1963. The Ashrama also 
conducted a library and reading room. The total 
number of books in the library : 1093 ; number of 
journals received in the reading room : 10. 

Humanitarian : Free md Charitable Dispensary : 
Total number of patients treated during the period 
under review : 31,629 (new cases : 16,925 ; old : 

14,704). There is an operation theatre attached to 
the dispensary, in which eye operations and other 
minor operations are conducted by expert doctors. 

Milk Supply : The Ashrama supplied fresh cow’s 

milk to the ailing under-nourished children of the 
locality. Milk powder, supplied by the Indian Red 
Cross Society, New Delhi, was distributed to the 
sickly and under-nourished children. 



THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVASHRAMA 

KANKHAL, HARDWAR 

Report for 1963-64 



The activities of this charitable hospital during the 
year under review were as follows : 

Indoor Hospital : Total number of beds : 47. 

Total number of cases admitted during the year : 
1,166. Details of treatment: cured, relieved, and 
discharged: 1,036; discharged otherwise: 70; died: 
24 ; remained under treatment at the end of the 
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period : 36. Daily average of beds occupied : 34.7. 
Medical cases: 1,030; surgical cases: 136 ((major : 
37 ; minor : 90) . 

Outdoor Dispensary : Total number of patients 

treated during the year : 92,315 (new cases : 22,669) . 
Surgical cases : 707. Number of cases of tooth ex- 
traction ; 274. Number of patients treated in the 
Eye and E.N.T. department : 1,768. 

Pathological Department : Number of specimens 

examined : 3,280. 

X-ray and Electrotherapy Department : The 

radiological department has an X-ray plant of 200 
M.A. Number of X-rays taken during the period : 
1,193. Number of cases treated in the electrotherapy 
department ; 771. 

Library : Total number of books in the library : 

5,283 ; number of books lent out during the year : 
li,293. Periodicals received in the reading room : 
journals and magazines : 38 ; newspapers : 6. 

Swami Vrvekawmda Birth Centenary Celebration : 
The main celebrations were held at Hardwar from 
1st to 8th December 1963, with processions, meetings, 
discourses, and bhajans. A ‘Students’ Day’ and 
‘Ladies’ Day’ were also observed. On 5th April 1964, 
a beautiful marble statue, costing Rs. 12,000, was 
unveiled by Srimat Swami Madhavanandaji Maharaj, 
President of Ramakrislina Math and Mission, in the 
Sevashrama premises. Meetings were also organized 

at Roorkee and Saharanpur. 

Sri Ramakrishna Birth Anniversary : A special 

puja, bhajana , and religious discourses were conducted 
in the Sevashrama premises on the birthday of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SOCIETY 

RANGOON 

Report for 1963 

The activities of the Society during the year under 
review were as follows : 

Free Library : Total number of books in the 

library : 40,970 (in English, Burmese, Hindi, Tamil, 
Sanskrit, Bengsli, and Gujarati). Number of books 

issued : 40,175. 

Free Reading Room : Number of periodicals 

received: 116; dailies: 25. Average daily attend- 
ance : 400. 

Scripture Classes'. Classes on the Bhagavad-Gita 
were held on Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays, and on BfhaMranyaka l Jpanisad on Satur- 
days. Besides, the teachings of some saints were 
also discussed. The total number of classes held 
during the year : 320. 

Burmese Language Class Thrice a week, a 
Burmese language class was conducted. 



Cultural Study Group : Several discussions on 

educational, cultural, and religious subjects were 
conducted. 

Celebrations : Birthdays of the prophets of 

different faiths were observed in a solemn manner. 
Public meetings were arranged on the occasion. 

Public Lectures , Symposia, Musical Evenings, and 
Film Shows : During the year under review, 56 pub- 

lic lectures and symposia on religious and cultural 
subjects and 7 musical evenings were organized, and 
29 film shows on cultural and educational subjects 
were arranged. 

Publication : The Burmese translations of Thus 

Spake Ramakrishna, Thoughts oj Power, Thus Spake 
Christ were published. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

MANGALORE 

Report for 1963-64 

The Boys' Home : The Home maintains poor and 

meritorious students, providing them with free board, 
lodging, stationery, clothing, etc. within the limits of 
the resources at its disposal. An attempt is made 
in the Home to impart integral education through 
the inculcation of spiritual values. "With this pur- 
pose in view, a weekly discourse is conducted for the 
boys by one of the Swamis, and they are taught to 
chant the Bhagavad-Gita, the Visnusahasrandma, and 
the Lalitdsahasranama and to sing devotional songs. 
They take part in all the festivals and the celebration 
of the birthdays of saints arranged by the Mission, 
and attend the daily routine of the Ashrama such as 
the morning and evening congregational prayers. 
The boys themselves manage the affairs of the Home, 
gaining thereby the spirit of self-reliance, co-operation, 
and creative personal effort. The total number of 
boarders studying in different institutions that stayed 
at the Home at the end of the year under review : 
higher secondary school : 5 ; high school : 23 ; 

college : 11 ; total : 44. 

The Charitable Dispensary : Total number of 

patients treated during the year under review : 35,146 
(new cases : 7,712) . 

Needs oj the Mission : 

1. Endowment for the maintenance of poor 

students : An annual contribution of Rs. 500/- 

per boy. 

2. Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memorial : 
Rs. 1,00,000. 

3. Bedding and Clothing for the Boys. 

4. A permanent endowment 'fund procuring a 
monthly income of at least Rs. 500 for the 
maintenance of the dispensary. 




